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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  make  men 
realize  the  import  of  the  Liturgy.  To  realize 
something  means  to  become  conscious  of  its  sense, 
its  implications,  its  consequences,  its  bearing  on 
concrete  life.  Such  a consciousness  is  vital  and 
dynamic  since  it  means  a vital  reaction  upon  a 
thing  which  has  vitally  penetrated  into  the  intimacy 
of  our  personal  life.  The  mind  is  aware  of  its 
presence,  is  forced  to  see  and  to  judge,  not  as  if 
confronted  with  a mathematical  conclusion,  but 
with  something  already  present  in  a concrete,  all- 
round way,  something  to  be  admitted  into  or 
rejected  from  our  personal  existence.  But  admis- 
sion and  rejection  belong  also  to  the  will:  it  has  to 
act  simultaneously  with  the  mind.  There  are 
choices  to  be  made,  decisions  to  be  taken,  actions 
to  be  accomplished.  And  since  the  spiritual  part 
of  man  is  essentially  linked  up  with  the  lower 
parts,  passions,  prejudices  and  preferences  will  also 
flow  into  this  moment  of  consciousness.  Realization 
is  like  switching  on  the  electric  current  of  life.  It 
is  very  concrete  and  very  complex.  It  is  altogether 
different  from  a merely  intellectual  apprehension. 
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A booklet,  then,  which  aims  at  ‘realization’,  aims 
at  something  very  different  from  a thesis  neatly 
worked  out  in  syllogisms.  This  fact  has  its  influence 
on  the  choice  of  the  problems,  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  treated,  and  on  the  literary  form  in  which 
they  are  expressed. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  another  ‘realize’  some- 
thing, the  obvious  way  is  not  a cut-and-dried  argu- 
ment, nor  a technical  treatise.  Analytic  reasoning 
would  not  go  farther  than  merely  intellectual  appre- 
hension. To  make  him  ‘realize’  one  must  doubtless 
appeal  to  his  intellect,  but  not  as  a mere  reasoning 
faculty,  not  purely  technically,  not  exclusively. 
The  best  way  is  to  give  him  a general  comprehensive 
and  synthetic  understanding  of  that  something, 
built  up  on  broad  lines  round  a central  idea  which 
expresses  a central  fact.  Though  the  author  himself 
is  bound  to  scientific  precision  and  must  be  fully 
aware  of  his  responsibility,  he  will,  after  laboriously 
acquiring  as  many  and  as  solid  proofs  as  possible, 
hide  them  under  the  broad  outlines  of  his  synthetic 
sketch.  Later  on,  when  called  upon  to  justify  the 
synthesis  integrally  for  its  own  sake,  the  technical 
details  and  scientific  proofs  will  be  marshalled  sicut 
acies  ordinata — but  then  the  aim  has  changed. 

Since,  therefore,  the  aim  of  this  booklet  is  to 
make  men  ‘realize’  the  import  of  the  Liturgy,  the 
reader  must  not  look  for  completeness,  nor  for  the 
scientific  elaboration  which  completeness  would 
entail.  The  aim  is  rather  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as 
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possible  into  the  reader’s  consciousness.  And  by 
reader  we  mean  an  audience  as  wide  as  possible, 
comprising  any  intelligent  man  who  desires  to 
acquire,  and  adapt  himself  to,  the  spirit  of  the 
Liturgy.  With  this  end  in  view  this  book  approaches 
the  matter  from  three  sides.  It  starts  by  giving  a 
comprehensive  synthesis  of  what  the  Liturgy  means, 
one  might  say  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of 
Liturgy,  taking  philosophy  in  a wide  sense;  then  it 
approaches  the  same  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  man’s  moral  structure;  and,  lastly,  it  gives 
a glimpse  of  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  Liturgy 
when  considered  (as  it  should  be)  as  a world-concep- 
tion. 

Now  a word  about  the  terms  used.  Though  the 
task  of  writing  this  booklet  would  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  if  Free  use  had  been  made  of  scholastic 
terms,  the  very  purpose  of  the  book  did  not  allow 
this:  the  book  would  have  become  too  technical 
and  have  marred  its  own  cause,  to  make  people 
‘realize’  the  meaning  of  the  Liturgy.  The  use  of 
scholastic  terms  has  therefore  been  restricted  as 
much  as  possible.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
used,  they  have  the  meaning  (or  chain  of  meanings) 
recognized  by  Thomistic  thinkers  and  theologians. 
So,  for  instance,  ‘human  nature’  is  nowhere  taken 
as  concrete  apart  from  the  individuals  in  whom 
exclusively  it  becomes  concrete.  When  a word 
has  several  meanings  they  are  still  linked  together 
by  some  general  and  fundamental  meaning.  Thus 
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the  term  ‘sacramental’  has  sometimes  a philosophical 
meaning,  sometimes  a wide  theological  meaning 
equivalent  to  ‘mystical’ — which  term,  as  Mgr.  Myers 
has  explained  ( The  Mjstical  Body,  London,  1930, 
p.  2g),  was  and  is  still  applied  to  “whatever  was 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments or  their  explanation” — and  sometimes  it  is 
used  in  the  strictest  theological  sense.  These  three 
meanings  are  cognate  in  so  far  as  all  three  imply  a 
visible  manifestation  of  an  invisible  reality.  The 
context  or  an  explicit  explanation  will,  I hope, 
dispel  any  confusion.  Here  is  perhaps  the  place  to 
warn  the  reader  that,  throughout  this  booklet,  the 
term  Liturgy  is  never  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
Missal  or  to  one  or  other  rite,  but,  as  Dr.  Messenger 
kindly  suggested,  stands  for  the  concrete  and  practi- 
cal realization  and  expression  of  our  corporate  life 
in  the  Mystical  Body.  This  meaning  of  Liturgy  is 
justified  in  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  book  does  not  allow  of  too 
many  technicalities,  it  still  less  allows  of  what  some 
might  call  a completely  ‘balanced’  account.  This 
may  be  required  for  a strictly  scientific  work,  but 
it  is  bad  tactics  when  one  wants  men  to  ‘realize’  a 
point.  If  one  wants  a man  wholly  grown  up  in  an 
individualistic  mentality  to  ‘realize’  the  urgent  need 
of  a genuine  corporate  Christian  life,  it  is  simply 
irrelevant  to  stress  his  individual  values,  of  which 
he  is  only  too  conscious.  It  is  even  against  common 
sense,  if  one  of  the  two  scales  of  a balance  is  very 
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low  and  the  other  very  high,  it  is  no  use  adding  an 
equal  weight  to  each  to  restore  the  exact  equilibrium. 
The  stress  is  ‘balanced’  if  it  restores  the  balance,  if 
the  exact  dose  is  added  to  acquire  the  equilibrium. 
And  if  the  recent  social  Encyclicals  are  right  in 
putting  all  the  blame  of  the  present  world-crisis 
on  individualism,  it  is  very  difficult  to  over-dose 
the  corporate  idea.  Therefore,  though  individual 
values  are  duly  recognized,  other  values  have  been 
brought  to  the  fore  in  this  book,  even  at  the  risk  of 
my  being  blamed  for  exaggeration. 

Lastly,  a request  to  the  reader.  If  he  is  good  enough 
to  look  at  the  book,  generous  enough  to  buy  it, 
patient  enough  to  read  it  and  willing  to  appreciate 
it,  he  might  as  well  go  one  step  further  and  collabo- 
rate with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written  by 
reading  slowly,  musing  on  it,  and  perhaps — has  ever 
an  author  dared  ask  such  an  exorbitant  thing? — read- 
ing it  twice. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  LITURGY 

The  meaning  of  the  Liturgy  can  only  be  clearly 
grasped  when  we  are  well  installed  in  the  central 
idea  of  the  Liturgy,  from  which  its  regenerating  im- 
pulses radiate  throughout  human  existence.  This 
central  idea  is  the  kernel  of  what  one  might  call  the 
‘philosophy’  of  Liturgy.  ‘Philosophy’  in  our  days 
often  provokes  a shrug  or  a smile  for  being  ‘unpracti- 
cal’ and  ‘unreal’ . Yet  philosophy  lies  at  the  root  of  true 
human  life.  Thought  is  evaded  as  if  it  were  a disease. 
Yet  thought  is  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  human 
vitality.  The  whole  creation  is  but  the  stammering  far- 
off  echo  of  the  Word,  the  Thought  of  God.  Whether 
sneered  at  or  fondled,  ‘philosophy’  is  a first  necessity 
of  all  existence,  of  all  life,  of  human  life  in  particular. 
Each  man  has  his  philosophy  which  determines  the 
evolution  of  his  self.  The  level  of  each  one’s  phil- 
osophy is  the  level  of  each  one’s  existence.  A man 
may  call  it  ‘my  own  little  foolish  way’  or  ‘my  humble 
opinion’,  philosophy  it  is,  and  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  it.  The  man-in-the-street,  or  the  business- 
man, has  his  ‘idea’  about  acquiring  money  and  spend- 
ing it,  he  has  his  ‘idea’  about  politics,  his  ‘idea’  about 
economics,  his  ‘idea’  about  hygienics  and  sport,  his 
‘idea’  about  home-life,  marriage,  education  and  rela- 
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tions  with  his  fellow-men,  he  has  his  ‘idea’  about 
religion.  This  complex  of  ‘ideas’  may  be  coherent  or 
incoherent,  profound  or  superficial,  noble  or  vulgar. 
In  all  cases,  because  of  his  ideas  a man  will  act  this 
way  rather  than  that,  will  adopt  this  routine  rather 
than  that;  his  ‘ideas’  goad  and  guide,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  his  passions,  his  desires,  and  the 
clenching  of  his  will.  The  ‘ideas’  or  philosophy  of  a 
man  bring  about  that  peculiar  twist  of  the  mind  (so 
often  for  the  worse)  which  is  called  ‘mentality’  and 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  managing  director  of  a 
man’s  vital  forces. 

Here  then  I take  philosophy  in  a rather  wide 
sense.  I do  not  view  it  as  a highly  specialized  branch 
of  science,  nor  as  a bookish  system  of  concepts  and 
reasoning.  It  is  rather  taken  as  that  general  interpre- 
tation or  view  by  which  each  man  determines — more  or 
less  consciously — his  position  with  regard  to  the  reality 
of  which  he  forms  part  as  the  wave  forms  part  of  the 
ocean.  Philosophy  is  taken  here  mainly  as  a vision  of  life 
and  of  all  reality.  In  this  vision  lies  embedded  the  vision 
of  the  role  we  have  to  play  in  life,  the  ideal,  the  plan 
or  the  scheme  of  our  existence,  the  source  of  our 
initiative,  our  judgments,  our  courage  or  our  banality, 
our  reactions,  our  reflections,  our  relations  with 
things,  persons,  and  events.  This  vision  is  therefore 
far  from  being  a dead  picture:  it  is  the  deepest  and 
most  universal  of  inspirations.  The  Germans  call  it 
picturesquely:  Weltanschauung,  view  of  the  world, 
world-conception. 
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This  ‘philosophy’  or  Weltanschauung  may  be  an 
arbitrary  construction  of  our  own  mind,  purely  sub- 
jective, and,  then,  have  no  more  value  than  a passing 
nightmare.  We  may  also  try  to  adapt  our  philosophy 
to  the  vision  and  plan  underlying  the  reality  outside 
us,  to  work  on  the  lines  already  drawn  for  us  by  the 
all-sustaining,  never  wavering  hand  of  the  Author  of 
life,  the  Word.  Then  our  philosophy  will  become  a 
share  in  the  philosophy  of  God  Himself,  it  will  be 
objective,  it  will  turn  our  life  into  an  indefinitely 
growing  and  always  more  intense  collaboration  with 
the  plan  of  the  Creator;  our  life  will  become  the 
expansion  and  transmission  of  God’s  creative  inspira- 
tion: our  life  will  be  supremely  ‘vital’,  will  be  worth 

From  what  precedes  may  be  easily  gathered  the 
truly  vital  importance  of  ‘philosophy’,  of  a Weltan- 
schauung, for  ‘practical’,  everyday  life.  Just  as  the 
value  of  each  individual  life  depends  greatly  on  this 
‘philosophy’,  so  the  evolution  of  mankind  as  a 
whole  depends  greatly  on  the  dominating  ‘philosophy’ 
of  each  stage  of  this  evolution.  To-day  no  intelligent 
man  denies  the  fact  that  at  every  turn  of  human 
history  we  find  a philosopher  or  a philosophy  leading 
the  way;  nor  will  he  deny  that  to-day  in  the  West 
the  individualistic  ‘philosophy’  inaugurated  by  ‘Des- 
cartes’ idealism,  Francis  Bacon’s  scientism,  and  the 
Private  Judgment  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  is 
taking  a heavy  toll  of  European  civilization.  It  is, 
then,  evident  that  any  reform,  suggested  by  a social 
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crisis,  must,  to  be  efficacious,  start  with  reforming 
the  ‘philosophy’,  the  fundamental  norms  that  make 
up  the  dying  world-conception.  Then  alone  will 
the  mentality  be  affected;  and  on  the  ‘conversion’ 
of  the  mentality  depends  the  success  of  the  reform. 

The  great  inherent  weakness  of  the  liturgical 
movement  of  to-day  is  precisely  the  lack  of  ‘phil- 
osophy’ both  in  the  individuals  and  in  the  movement 
as  a whole.  Many  have  remarked  on  the  appalling 
sterility  of  so  much  hard  labour  in  the  way  of 
propaganda  and  Catholic  action,  the  irritating 
irrelevancy  of  so  many  discussions,  such  as  those 
on  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  and  on  other 
such  off-hand  suggestions  for  ‘Liturgy  Reform’  (of 
all  things!).  But,  of  course,  it  is  far  easier  to  indulge 
in  ‘broad-minded’  gossip  about  the  necessity  of  the 
vernacular  when  one  is  ignorant  even  of  the  terms 
of  the  problem  than  to  study  the  underlying  philo- 
sophical issues,  in  this  case:  the  value  of  the  Latin 
culture  and  tradition  out  of  which  the  whole 
Western  civilization  has  been  bom.  Painfully  aware 
of  the  hardships  stored  up  for  anyone  setting  out  on 
an  expedition  into  the  untrodden  vastness  of  the 
problem:  the  ‘philosophy  of  Liturgy’,  I can  offer, 
in  these  few  pages,  but  an  all  too  rough  sketch  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Liturgy. 

In  order  to  give  a central  thought  and  a definite 
shape  to  this  sketch  it  is  perhaps  best  to  start  with  a 
definition.  Liturgy  may  be  defined  as:  the  Common 
Act.  This  definition  has  been  suggested  by  the 
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historical  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  Leit- 
ourgia,  which  is  composed  of  two  other  Greek 
words:  leiton  and  ergon,  and  is  tolerably  translated 
by:  public  service.  Public  suggests  common,  easily 
enough,  service  suggests  action,  act,  answering  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  master.  Thus,  remaining 
faithful  to  the  etymology  of  the  term,  the  too  narrow, 
material,  historical  meaning  of  ‘Liturgy’  has  ex- 
panded into  the  wide  and  universal  signification 
necessary  to  a true  philosophical  idea.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  unfold  the  richness  of  the  meaning  of 
‘Liturgy’  as  the  Common  Act. 

An  artist  does  not  create  without  a purpose. 
Nobody  produces  anything  without  a purpose. 
Without  a purpose  nobody  is  determined  to  act, 
and  therefore  he  will  not  act  unless  he  has  an  idea, 
a purpose.  The  whole  reason  of  existence  of  any 
product  whatever  is  therefore  to  realize,  to  concrete 
the  purpose  of  the  producer. 

God  is  no  exception  to  this  universal  law.  He 
created  because  He  had  an  idea,  a purpose.  From 
all  eternity  God’s  Idea  had  been  expressed  in  an  un- 
created way  by  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Son  of  God; 
this  was  a living  Divine  Concretion  of  God’s  Idea 
within  the  intimate  life  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
Seeing  the  beauty  of  His  Son,  the  Eternal  Word, 
God  saw  the  possibility  of  concreting  this  beauty  in 
a lesser,  a created  way,  in  time  and  space.  And  God 
created  the  universe.  As  the  purpose  of  creation  is 
to  realize — within  the  limits  of  a creature — the 
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beauty  of  God’s  Life,  and  as  this  beauty  is  already 
adequately,  divinely,  realized  by  the  Son,  it  is 
evident  that  creation  will  succeed  in  realizing  God’s 
purpose  in  the  degree  of  its  resemblance  and,  if 
possible,  assimilation  with  the  Son.  And  as  resem- 
blance, participation,  and  assimilation  are  but 
diverse  degrees  of  union,  we  may  say  in  short,  that 
the  raison  d’etre,  the  primarily  constitutive  element 
of  the  whole  creation  is  a tendency  towards  union 
with  God,  a Godward  ‘Jinality’ . By  ‘Jinality’  I mean 
a ‘tending  towards’,  or  the  movement  by  which 
we  strive  after  an  end  (finis),  the  movement  by 
which  we  gradually  realize  a purpose.  This  ‘finality’ 
is  Godward  because  the  end  is  union  with  God 
through  union  with  the  Word,  His  Son.  Thus  the 
kernel,  the  soul  of  creation  as  a whole,  and  of  each 
creature  in  particular,  is  the  fundamental  urge  of 
this  Godward  finality.  We  are,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
Godward.  As  this  Godward  finality  is  the  primarily 
constitutive  element  of  all  creatures,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  end  and  the  norm  of  a creature’s  perfec- 
tion is  outside  itself,  is  God  and  the  harmony  of 
God’s  creation,  and  not  its  meagre  individual  Self 
as  such.  To  make  this  individual  Self  the  norm  of 
each  creature’s  being  is  the  radical  mistake  of 
individualism,  the  first  cause  of  mankind’s  present 
unhingement.^ 

Although  this  Godward  finality  is  common  to  all 
creation,  it  is  not  worked  out  by  all  creatures  in 
the  same  way.  Creation  is  the  harmonious  synthesis 
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of  manifold,  specifically  distinct  efforts,  which, 
each  of  them,  are  realized  by  specifically  distinct 
beings  or  classes  of  beings.  Each  effort  is  the 
contribution  of  this  or  that  part  of  creation  to  the 
realization  of  the  common  purpose,  and  all  together 
work  out  the  one  harmonious  response  of  creation 
to  God’s  generous  invitation  to  union  in  love.  One 
such  effort  is  carried  out  by  mankind. 

In  the  harmonious  confluence  of  all  these  move- 
ments or  efforts  that  make  up  creation,  the  move- 
ment or  effort  carried  out  by  mankind  has  its  own 
character  and  is  distinct  from  all  other  movements 
or  efforts.  The  fundamental  urge,  the  Godward 
finality  of  man  (which  Catholic  philosophy  calls 
‘ human  nature ’)  has  three  distinctive  features.  These 
three  distinctive  features  of  human  nature  are: 
the  social,  the  spiritual,  and  the  sacramental.  These 
features  are  distinctive  in  so  far  as  they  form 
simultaneously  the  specific  character  of  that  one 
‘finality’  called  human  nature. 

The  social.  The  individualism  of  the  last  centuries 
has  left  the  impression  in  our  naive  minds  that  man 
can  only  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways:  in  the 
abstract  way,  as  a mere  logicality:  ‘humanity’;  and 
in  the  concrete  way,  as  an  absolutized  individual. 
As  we  are  not  greatly  interested  in  mere  logicalities, 
all  human  problems  came  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  individual,  considered  to  be  the  final 
and  absolute  norm  of  human  values.  This  was  a 
fatal  error  and  the  cause  of  a mental  disease  from 
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which  it  will  be  hard  to  recover.  The  absolutized 
individual  is  no  more  the  adequate  expression  of 
human  reality  than  the  merely  abstract  ‘humanity’. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  primarily  constitu- 
tive element  of  all  creatures  is  that  fundamental 
‘finality’  called  ‘nature’  in  Catholic  philosophy. 
Each  specification  of  this  general  finality,  each 
‘effort’,  each  ‘movement’,  -each  ‘nature’  is  essen- 
tially one  (ontological  unity,  that  is  unity  of  nature 
as  such).  If,  therefore,  a given  nature  is  realized, 
or  ‘concreted’,  in  many  individuals;  if,  in  other 
words,  this  one  effort  or  movement  is  carried  out 
by  many  individuals,  as  is  the  case  with  man,  then 
the  only  adequate  expression  of  human  reality  is 
that  which  maintains  simultaneously  the  ontological 
oneness  of  human  nature  in  the  numerical  multiplicity 
of  human  individuals  in  whom  alone  human  nature 
becomes  concrete.  This  means  that  the  individuals 
are  seen  as  shareholders,  as  mutual  members,  as 
cells  of  an  organism,  possessing  the  essential, 
fundamental  solidarity  of  a genuine  organism.  Just 
as  one  cell  cannot  adequately  express  the  reality  of 
a body,  so  one  individual  as  individual  cannot 
adequately  express  the  reality  of  man.  What  then 
is  the  adequate  expression  of  human  reality?  Not 
an  abstract  ‘humanity’,  nor  the  individual  as  such, 
but  the  sum- total,  the  group  of  human  individuals 
who,  in  fact,  realize,  concrete,  work  out  that 
essentially  unique  and  specific  ‘finality’  called  human 
nature.  Fortunately  there  is  in  English  a term  which 
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expresses  this  concrete  human  reality,  and  this  term 
is  mankind.  Mankind,  then,  comprises  the  sum-total 
of  all  the  human  individuals  who  throughout  the 
centuries  and  all  over  the  globe,  from  Adam  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  realize  the  one  human  nature  by 
their  share  in  the  one  Godward  finality,  the  one 
effort,  the  one  movement.  Thus  man  is  essentially 
social,  or  better:  essentially  organic.  Our  relations, 
our  collaboration  with  our  neighbours,  our  thoughts, 
our  feelings,  our  love,  our  judgment,  all  must  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  mankind.  Then  alone  will  our 
life  correspond  to  reality,  then  alone  shall  we  be 
true,  and  only  when  we  are  true  can  our  love  be  pure 
and  genuine. 

The  spiritual.  The  fundamental  finality  of  the 
animal  is  social  also;  its  sociality  culminates  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  species,  the  kind,  through 
procreation.  The  social  finality  of  the  animal 
remains  material;  it  exhausts  itself  in  an  indefinite 
repetition;  its  progress  is  an  extension  of  numbers; 
to  this  the  very  qualities  of  the  animal:  sense-know- 
ledge and  appetite,  are  subordinated.  The  ‘Godward 
finality’  of  the  highest  animal  remains  a mere  far-off 
reflection  of  His  beauty;  it  moves  in  a circle  round 
God,  a circle  which  inexorably  maintains  the  same 
distance,  precluding  all  approach  to  the  Centre.  The 
social  finality  of  man  is  primarily  spiritual.  Mankind 
is  before  everything  else  the  organic  elaboration  of 
one,  truly  spiritual  effort  in  time  and  space  of  which 
procreation  is  but  the  honourable  and  necessary 
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material  corollary.  The  material  unity  brought  about 
by  procreation  is  but  the  ciborium  of  the  spiritual 
unity  brought  about  by  the  share  in  the  one  spiritual 
effort.  What  does  ‘spiritual’  mean?  Matter  is  closed, 
it  can  only  be  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  increasing  its 
possibilities,  it  is  limited  to  marking  time.  The 
spirit  is  not  closed;  through  knowledge  and  love  it 
stands  open  to  all  other  beings,  even  to  God;  it  is 
capable  of  increasing  its  own  beauty  by  the  reception 
and  assimilation  of  other  beauties ; it  can  truly 
progress,  that  is,  it  can  always  add  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  its  own  life.  Because  matter  is  something 
closed,  its  Godward  finality  cannot  be  more  than  a 
far-off  reflection:  it  is  tied  to  the  circle.  Because 
the  spirit  is  open,  it  can  receive  other  beings,  it 
can  assimilate  values  outside  its  Self.  Therefore  its 
Godward  finality  tends  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  itself  and  the  Centre:  the  spirit  is  capable 
of  approaching  God,  of  vital  union  with  the  Word 
through  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  and  His 
creatures. 

Man  is  essentially  and  primarily  social.  Man  is 
also  essentially  and  primarily  spiritual.  The  true 
human  sociality  is  primarily  spiritual.  The  true 
human  spirituality  is  primarily  social.  The  constitu- 
tive finality  of  man  is  to  work  out  organically  the  union 
oj  mankind  as  a whole  with  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Eternal 
Manifestation  of  Uncreated  Beauty. 

The  sacramental.  We  take  here  the  word  sacrament 
in  a very  wide  sense:  any  reality  consisting  of  a 
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spiritual  element  contained  in  a material  element. 
This  containing  is  not  a merely  material  containing 
like  that  of  a glass  containing  wine.  The  material 
element  ‘contains’  the  spiritual  element  in  such  a 
way  that  the  outward  visible  matter  is  the  natural 
outward  manifestation,  the  perpetual  corollary,  the 
normal,  vital  and  visible  complement  of  the  spirit. 
Matter  is,  in  this  case,  the  intimate  servant  of  the 
spirit,  or,  to  use  a perhaps  still  more  exact  comparison 
familiar  to  patristic  and  medieval  tradition:  matter 
is  the  wife,  spirit  the  husband.  The  wife  reveals 
the  husband,  the  wife  signifies  the  domestic  life  of 
the  husband,  to  know  the  wife  often  suffices  for 
judging  the  husband;  all  this  holds  good  because 
husband  and  wife  are  one.  Thus,  in  a ‘sacrament’ 
(in  any  sense)  the  outward  visible  sign:  matter,  which 
efficaciously  signifies  the  inward  invisible  life  of 
the  spirit,  makes  one  single  reality  with  the  spirit. 
The  unity  of  a sacramental  reality  consists  precisely 
of  the  essential  collaboration  of  the  outward  visible 
sign,  matter,  and  the  invisible  vivifying  spirit  as 
two  complementary , though  diverse,  forces.  In  this 
way  we  call  mankind  sacramental.  Man  is  spirit  in 
flesh,  man  is  a ‘sacrament’  amongst  creatures.  To 
the  body  of  man  we  may  apply  all  we  said  of  matter, 
to  the  soul  of  man  all  we  said  of  the  spirit. 

Throughout  the  ages  the  two  great  dangers  for 
man  have  been  to  let  the  body  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  soul:  materialism  and  sensuality,  or  to  let 
the  spirit  live  in  contempt  of  the  body:  rationalism 
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and  pride.  The  man-angel  is  as  disgraceful  as  the 
man-beast.  The  Saint  rejects  the  anti-natural  vivi- 
section of  body  and  soul : for  him  both  flow  together 
into  one  simple  sacramental  reality.  He  is  happy  to 
let  the  bowing  knee  express  the  Godward  attitude 
of  his  soul,  happy  to  let  his  voice  sing  out  the  joy 
of  his  spirit,  happy  to  let  his  quiet  virile  bearing 
insinuate  courage  to  his  neighbour,  happy  to  let  his 
friendships  ‘signify’  the  noblest  and  deepest  beauties 
of  social  and  spiritual  mankind.  And  thus  the  Saint 
is  the  most  complete  of  men,  the  most  dynamic 
force  in  the  movement  of  mankind  towards  God. 

Summing  up  we  find  that  ‘mankind’,  the  norm  and 
only  adequate  expression  of  human  reality,  is  the 
working  out  by  human  individuals,  organically  united,  of 
one  immense  effort  whose  specific  features  are  the  social, 
the  spiritual  and  the  sacramental.  The  term  of  this 
effort  is  the  union  of  mankind  as  a whole  with  its  Creator 
known  and  loved  precisely  and  exclusively  as  its 
Creator.  In  short,  we  have  a common  Godward 
finality.  This  is  the  natural  order,  basis  of  the 
Christian  order. 

“And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us  . . . and  of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received” 
(John  i,  14  and  16).  The  soul  of  Revelation  is  not 
so  much  an  exhorting  doctrine  as  the  fulfilling  of 
the  Redeeming- Act.  And  the  soul  of  the  Redeeming- 
Act  is  the  direct  communication  of  Divine  Life,  the 
Word’s  Life,  to  mankind.  “I  am  come  that  they  may 
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have  life,  and  may  have  it  more  abundantly”  (John  x, 
10).  In  the  oneness  of  His  Divine  Person  Christ 
united  the  created  human  ‘finality’  to  the  uncreated 
Divine,  only  self-sufficing,  End-in-Itself:  He  united 
in  the  One  Person  of  the  Word  human  nature  and 
Divine  Nature.  Our  personality  (which  scholastic 
philosophers  call  subsistence)  indicates  the  limits  of 
our  share  in  the  great  movement  of  mankind.  Christ’s 
Personality  (or  Subsistence)  excludes  all  idea  of 
limit,  because  it  is  Divine,  and  its  power  is  infinite. 
Therefore  Christ’s  becoming  man  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of  as  a little  share  in  the  widespread 
common  human  finality  with  the  same  limits  as  our 
own  share.  His  infinite  Personality  lays  hold  on 
the  whole  finality,  He  embraces  the  movement  in 
its  entirety,  pervades  it  with  a new,  His  own,  vitality, 
gives  it  a new  and  more  definite  shape.  Christ’s 
share  in  the  human  finality  by  assuming  an  individual 
share  of  the  unique  human  nature  in  a Divine 
subsistence  necessarily  means  a renewal  of  the  whole 
human  finality.  Through  the  all-embracing  power  of 
the  union,  in  one  Person,  of  Divine  and  human  nature, 
Christ  dominates  the  human  finality,  concentrates 
it  into  His  own  Divino-human  Life:  henceforth 
there  is  but  the  Christian  finality.  Instead  of  Christ 
playing  a little  part  in  human  life,  all  mankind  is 
called  upon  to  share  in  Christ’s  Life.  Christ  not 
only  ‘re-created’  the  human  finality;  in  Himself  He 
anticipated  its  final  achievement.  In  Christ’s  Life 
the  effort  of  mankind  as  a whole  was,  so  to  speak, 
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‘condensed’.  Within  the  compass  of  Christ’s  Life 
the  effort  of  mankind  as  a whole  has  already  been 
completed,  and  completed  with  Divine  and  eternal 
perfection:  Ascension  marks  “the  most  sacred  day 
on  which  thine  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  thy  glory  the  substance  of  our 
frail  human  nature  which  he  had  taken  to  himself” 
(Communicantes) . This  is  the  meaning  of  that  un- 
interrupted chain  of  Mysteries,  from  Incarnation  to 
Ascension,  that  constitutes  Christ’s  Life.  Or,  rather, 
this  chain  of  Mysteries  shows  that  Christ’s  Life  was 
but  the  unfolding  and  expansion  of  one,  sole  Act 
which  includes  Incarnation  and  Ascension : the 
Redeeming-Act.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
only  the  loose  events  that  here  and  there  break 
through  the  surface  of  life,  that  we  consider  life 
itself  as  a group  of  entirely  disconnected  stages  only 
held  together  by  blank  gaps.  In  reality  all  our 
actions  (and  we  are  never  not  acting)  are  but  a 
continuous  flow  of  waves  manifesting  one,  sole 
underlying  ‘action’,  namely,  that  fundamental  urge 
of  which  we  spoke  above,  our  dynamic  nature. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  diverse  Mysteries  of  Christ  there 
is  but  one  Redeeming-Act;  the  Mysteries  are  but 
phases  of  that  one  Redeeming-Act  which  Christ  is 
accomplishing  in  time  and  space.  That  one  Redeem- 
ing-Act of  the  one  Person,  Christ,  has  embraced, 
pervaded,  and  transformed  the  whole  human  ‘effort’. 
That  is  the  ‘newness’,  the  noritas  of  which  the  texts 
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of  the  Liturgy  speak  so  often,  especially  during  the 
Christmas  season  and  at  Eastertide. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Godward  effort,  to  be 
carried  out  by  mankind  as  a whole,  solidary 
with  the  other  ‘efforts’  of  creation,  possessed  three 
special  features:  sociality,  spirituality,  and  sacra- 
mentality. These  three  features  have  undergone  a 
certain  change  since  the  effort  or  ‘finality’  itself 
has  been  transformed.  Instead  of  an  indefinitely 
protracted  movement  executed  in  an  almost  desper- 
ately uniform  and  level  way  throughout  the  ages,  it 
has  been  centralized,  raised  and  ‘condensed’  within 
the  scope  of  one,  sole,  Divino-human,  magnificently 
powerful  act  of  one  Person,  Christ’s  Redeeming- 
Act  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  share. 

How  does  this  affect  human  sociality ? Human 
sociality  no  longer  finds  its  expression  in  a painful 
transmission  of  the  burden  from  one  generation  to 
another,  but  in  the  cheerful  integration  of  each 
individual’s  life  and  labours  into  the  Redeeming- 
Act.  Cheerful,  because  instead  of  working  out  an 
ideal  vaguely  known  and  far  away  it  is  but  the  simple 
participation  in  and  the  collaboration  with  an  ideal 
which,  in  Christ,  has  already  become  full  reality, 
and  a reality  present  and  stable  like  God  Himself. 
The  uniform  and  level  organism  which  is  mankind 
has  been  animated  by  one,  single,  Divino-human 
Life-Principle  which  is  Christ’s  Redeeming -Act.  This 
truly  ‘Christian’  Life-Principle  unifies,  centralizes, 
harmonizes,  literally  ‘organizes’  all  because  it  vivi- 
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fies  all.  Thus  animated  by  one,  single  Life-Principle, 
Christ’s  Redeeming-Act,  we  are  physically  more 
one  than  blood-relations,  more  one  than  the  cells  of 
a material  organism,  for  instance,  a body.  The  cells 
of  an  animal  or  plant  are  united  by  a material  life- 
principle;  the  cells  of  a man’s  body  are  united  by  a 
spiritual  but  purely  human  life-principle;  but  the 
individuals  that  constitute  redeemed  mankind  are 
united  and  vivified  by  one  Divino-human  Life- 
Principle.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  when  we  call 
redeemed  mankind  (or  the  Mystical  Body)  an  ‘organ- 
ism’, we  are  not  so  much  using  a metaphor  as 
speaking  literally  of  the  supreme  spiritually  organic 
reality  of  which  all  other  organisms  are  and  can 
be  but  weak  analogous  reflections.  That  is  why  Christ 
said  that  .to  love  one’s  neighbour  is  a command 
similar  to  that  of  loving  God,  because  vivified  by 
Christ’s  Redeeming-Act  as  the  one  Life-Principle 
of  the  one  Organism,  we  are,  in  one  Divino-human 
way,  simultaneously,  and  necessarily  united  to  both 
God  and  our  Fellow-men  in  one  organic  reality. 

How  does  the  Redeeming-Act  affect  human 
spirituality  ? In  the  natural  order  man,  being  prim- 
arily spiritual,  is  able  to  come  into  touch  with  God 
Himself.  But  this  contact  is,  so  to  speak,  only  a 
contact  from  the  outside:  through  his  natural  know- 
ledge and  love  man  can  see  of  God  only  the  ‘exterior’ 
aspect:  God  as  the  Author  of  the  created  universe, 
God  only  in  so  far  as  He  created  things  outside 
Himself.  Beyond  creation  there  were,  for  man,  but 
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hazardous  speculations.  The  power  of  Christ’s 
Redeeming-Act  carried  man  further.  If  before, 
union  with  the  Word  was  only  possible  under  the 
very  general  aspect  of  a universal  Cause,  and  was 
based  upon  a mental  approach,  now  this  union  is 
based  upon  a genuine  communication  of  life. 
Although  the  infinite  distance  between  the  in- 
dependent God  and  the  dependent  man  remains 
always  the  same,  this  dependence  does  not  prevent 
Christ  from  becoming  really  one  with  man  by  giving 
him  an  accidental  and  analogous,  yet  very  real  share 
in  His  theandric  life.  Thus  Christ  lifted  man  up 
from  outside  the  walls  within  the  Life  of  God  as 
He  is  in  Himself.  Christ’s  Redeeming-Act  means 
communication  of  the  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
the  Son,  to  man ; it  means  vital  assimilation  of  created 
human  life  with  the  Life  of  the  Son  as  living  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity;  for,  vitally  one  with  Christ  we 
may,  in  and  through  Him,  live  the  very  life  of  the 
Son,  live  out  the  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Word  as 
Son  of  the  Father  in  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
There,  in  the  eternal  glory  of  Christ  as  the  Un- 
created Beauty  of  God,  and  as  having  assimilated  to 
Himself  through  the  Redeeming-Act  the  created 
beauty  of  which  mankind  is  the  centre,  there  lies 
the  final  achievement  of  the  Divine  purpose  which 
presided  over  creation. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Redeeming-Act  gave  a new 
and  higher  perfection  to  human  sociality  and  human 
spirituality,  so  it  placed  human  sacramentality  on  an 
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entirely  new  level.  If,  in  a wide  sense,  we  have 
called  man  a ‘sacrament’,  because  his  body  so  to 
speak  ‘reveals’  his  soul,  then  we  may  apply  the 
word  in  a far  truer  sense  to  Christ  Whose  Blessed 
Humanity  most  truly  reveals  His  Divinity.  This 
specifically  Christian  feature  of  the  human  as  vehicle 
of  the  Divine  is  so  to  speak  the  mould  in  which 
Christian  life  lies  embedded.  The  sacramental  order 
is  the  normal  and  necessary  order  by  which  the 
Divino-human  power  of  Christ’s  Redeeming-Act 
pervades  and  transforms  mankind,  and  with  man- 
kind the  whole  creation.  If  in  the  natural  order 
signs  were  really  only  symbols,  however  true  and 
however  noble,  in  the  Christian  order  the  signs 
that  have  been  made  sacraments  do  not  merely 
signify.  Jhe  Christian  Sacraments  do  not  only 
suggest  a meaning,  they  not  only  "remmd  us  of  a fact 
or  person,  but  they  actually  bring  about,  they 
achieve  what  their  meaning  suggests.  They  suggest 
one  or  other  aspect  of  the  Redeeming-Act,  and  if 
the  conditions  required  are  fulfilled,  they  pour 
forth  the  vivifying  power  of  Christ’s  Redeeming- 
Act  in  one  or  other  particular  way.  Thus  the 
Sacraments  and  all  those  signs  that  belong  more  or 
less  to  the  sacramental  order  keep  Christ  and  His 
Redeeming-Act  continually  present  and  active  amongst 
us  and  in  us. 

The  Source  of  this  sacramental  order  is  Christ, 
rts'such  we  may  truly  speak  of  Christ  as  a Sacrament, 
as  a Mystery  (the  Greek  word  for  sacrament),  for 
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nowhere  can  Christ  be  present  without  His  Redeem- 
ing-Act,  that  is,  without  being  actually  redeeming. 
Thus  Christ’s  presence  always  efficaciously  signifies 
the  Redeeming-Act.  Therefore  we  may  say  in  a 
certain  sense  that  the  sacramental  order  extends 
as  far,  and  will  last  as  long  as  Christ  and  His  Re- 
deeming-Act. This  means  that  it  will  last  throughout 
eternity,  because  throughout  eternity  we  shall  be 
supported  in  life  by  Christ  and  His  Redeeming-Act. 

Thus  we  cannot  be  astonished  to  see  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  redeeming  Christ  the  whole 
creation  has  become  in  a way  ‘sacramental’.  On 
Holy  Saturday  the  deacon  sings:  “May  the  morning 
star  find  (this  candle’s)  flame  alight:  that  morning 
star  which  knows  no  setting;  which  came  back  from 
hell  and  shed  its  kindly  light  upon  mankind”.  The 
morning  star,  the  fire,  light  and  darkness,  day  and 
night,  all  point  to  the  Redeeming  Christ.  The  wax 
wrought  by  bees,  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the 
branches  of  palm  and  olive,  the  whole  material 
creation  “with  free  voice  confesses  that  great  name 
of  thy  only-begotten  Son” ; being  solidary  with 
man’s  body  the  whole  material  creation  shares 
in  the  Mystery  of  Christ,  and  even  takes  part — 
though  passively — in  carrying  this  Mystery  to  its 
final  completion.  “O  God,  unchangeable  power 
and  light  eternal,  mercifully  regard  the  wonderful 
mystery  of  thy  whole  church,  and  peacefully  effect 
by  thy  eternal  decree  the  work  of  human  salvation : 
and  may  the  whole  world  experience  and  see  what 
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was  cast  down,  raised  up;  what  was  grown  old, 
renewed;  and  all  things  return  to  a perfect  state 
through  him  from  whom  they  received  their 
beginning,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son”  (Prayer 
after  the  Second  Prophecy  of  Holy  Saturday). 

Although  the  whole  creation  has  become  ‘sacra- 
mental’ in  so  far  as  all  points  to  the  Redeeming 
Christ,  all  things  do  not  make  the  Redeeming 
Christ  physically  present  with  both  Divinity  and 
Humanity,  with  all  the  mystical  actuality  of  the 
Redeeming- Act.  This  power  Christ  and  the  Church 
have  entrusted  to  a few  signs  only.  And  these  signs 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  there  are  sacramentals 
and  there  are  Sacraments.  Sacramentals  are  signs 
which,  in  various  ways,  contain  the  power  of  the 
Redeeming-Act  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Church  Who  here  avails  Herself  of  Her  physical 
union  with  Christ.  These  sacramentals  are  of  diverse 
force  ranging  from  a simple  blessing  to  the  most 
complete  and  most  powerful:  the  monastic  con- 
secration, by  which  the  whole  being  of  a man  is 
raised  to  a new  level  of  perfection. 

Sacraments  are  signs  which  contain  the  power  of 
the  Redeeming-Act  through  their  direct  institution 
by  Christ  Himself.  They  are  efficacious  as  Christ 
Himself  is  efficacious.  Being  the  authentic  canals 
by  which  the  Redeeming-Act,  the  Christian  Life- 
Principle,  is  transmitted,  they  pour  that  new  Life 
into  the  individual  life  of  each  man,  gradually 
developing  it,  stage  by  stage,  from  birth  to  death. 
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They  are  pre-eminently  vital  Junctions.  Baptism  is 
birth  to  Christ’s  Life  and  incorporation  into  the 
Christian  organism.  Confirmation  is  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  apostolate,  the  member  becomes  ‘adult’ 
and  receives  a share  in  the  common  responsibility 
with  the  power  to  bear  this  responsibility  and  to  act 
accordingly.  Penance  is  the  cure,  total  or  partial, 
of  the  infected  organ.  What  man  confesses  in  con- 
fession is  not  his  private  affairs:  being  essentially 
member  of  an  organism  he  has,  so  to  speak,  no 
‘private  affairs’  because  all  his  actions  without 
exception  are  organic  actions  with  organic  influence 
on  mankind  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  What 
man  confesses  is  all  and  everything  by  which  his 
self  has  been  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  organic 
'whole.  Extreme-Unction  is  the  ultimate  adaptation 
of  the  member  for  its  final  and  eternally  stable  role 
in  the  Life  of  Christ  glorified.  Marriage  is  the 
transmission  of  life,  fostering  the  growth  of  the 
organic  whole  by  the  procreation  of  new  members, 
new  cells.  As  such,  marriage  is  essentially  and 
primarily  the  prolongation  of  the  physical,  organic 
union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  in  time  and 
space.  That  is  why  St.  Paul  called  it  ‘the  great 
sacrament:  magnum  sacramentum.  Priesthood  is  the 
living  shrine  to  which  the  custody,  the  maintenance, 
the  distribution,  and  the  fostering  of  the  whole 
sacramental  reality  has  been  entrusted.  Priesthood, 
so  to  speak,  is  the  sacrament  of  fatherhood,  marriage 
that  of  motherhood.  Remains  the  Eucharist. 
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The  Holy  Eucharist  might  easily  have  found  a 
place  in  the  preceding  list,  being  essentially  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  the  sustaining  of  life. 
But  what  is  nourished  here  is  not  primarily  the 
individual,  but  primarily  the  Church  through  the 
individual.  The  other  sacraments,  with  their  par- 
ticular aspects,  were  rather  the  gradual  and  increas- 
ingly complete  insertion  of  the  Redeeming-Act  into 
the  life  of  the  individual.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 
insertion  of  the  individual  into  the  Redeeming-Act, 
or  more  exactly  into  the  redeeming  Christ  Himself 
becoming  physically,  though  mystically,  present  as 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  whole  redemptive 
reality.  This  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  with 
the  whole  of  His  Redeeming-Act  in  full,  though 
sacramental,  actuality  makes  the  Eucharist  the  centre 
of  the  sacramental  reality,  indeed  of  all  reality. 
That  is  why  it  is  here  put  last. 

When  I speak  of  ‘Eucharist’  I use  that  word  in 
its  true  traditional  meaning,  and  so  it  stands  for 
Mass  implying  as  a matter  of  course  Communion. 
This  Mass,  however,  is  far  from  being  so  compli- 
cated a thing  as  much  of  to-day’s  liturgical  literature 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  supple.  First  of  all,  Mass  is  an 
action.  The  words  of  the  Missal  are  explicit:  after 
the  Commemoration  for  the  living  the  rubrics 
introduce  the  following  prayers  with  the  notice: 
infra  actionem , within  the  action.  Mass  is  a sacra- 
mental action,  that  is  an  action  which  efficaciously 
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signifies  some  Divino-human  reality.  Now  from  the 
words  of  the  Consecration  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  Divino-human  reality  is  the  very  Person  of 
Christ,  not  only  with  His  Divinity,  but  also  with 
His  Humanity.  But  this,  though  much,  can  hardly 
be  all.  There  must  be  similitude — to  say  the  least — 
between  any  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  and  this 
holds  good  for  the  Sacraments  particularly,  as  their 
‘signifying’  must  show  us  the  kind  of  reality  which 
they  bring  about.  Therefore,  if  Mass,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Consecration,  is  an  action,  we  must  conclude 
that  what  is  made  present  at  the  Consecration  ( This  is 
my  Body  . . . this  is  the  chalice  . . .)  is  not  the 
Person  of  Christ  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  like  a statue,  but  the  Person  of  Christ  as  acting, 
as  acting  with  both  His  Divinity  and  Humanity,  as 
acting  in  full  actuality.  The  words  of  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  wine  insinuate  which  action  is  meant: 
the  new  and  eternal  Testament,  the  Mystery  of 
faith;  they  speak  of  Blood  being  shed.  The  action 
which  is  sacramentally  signified  and  brought  about 
is  none  other  than  the  Redeeming-Act  itself.  Since 
the  Redeeming-Act  culminates  in  the  Sacrifice  it  is 
natural  that  this  aspect  should  predominate.  For, 
the  Death  on  the  Cross  alone  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  right  to  stress  the  meritorious  aspect, 
and  thus  the  Death  on  the  Cross,  exclusively.  All 
the  Mysteries  of  Christ,  those  stages  of  the  Redeem- 
ing-Act, share  the  same  efficient  causality  in  regard 
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to  our  redemption.  St.  Thomas  is  very  explicit 
about  this.  To  quote  only  a few  obvious  texts: 
“Christ’s  Ascension  is  the  cause  of  our  salvation  by 
way  not  of  merit,  but  of  efficiency,  as  was  stated 
above  regarding  His  Resurrection”  (S.T.,  Part  III, 
Q.  LVII,  art.  6,  Whether  Christ’s  Ascension  is  the 
cause  of  our  salvation?  ad  i).  On  the  Resurrection 
he  says:  “Properly  speaking,  Christ’s  Resurrection 
is  not  the  meritorious  cause,  but  the  efficient  and 
exemplar  cause  of  our  resurrection.  It  is  the 
efficient  cause,  inasmuch  as  Christ’s  humanity, 
according  to  which  He  rose  again,  is  as  it  were'  the 
instrument  of  His  Godhead,  and  worked  by  its  power 
as  stated  above.  And  therefore,  just  as  all  other 
things  which  Christ  did  and  endured  in  His  humanity 
are  profitable  to  our  salvation  through  the  power 
of  the  Godhead,  as  already  stated,  so  also  is  Christ’s 
Resurrection  the  efficient  cause  of  ours,  through 
the  Divine  power  whose  office  it  is  to  quicken  the 
dead;  and  this  power  by  its  presence  is  in  touch 
with  all  places  and  times;  and  such  virtual  contact 
suffices  for  its  efficiency.  And  since,  as  was  stated 
above,  the  primary  cause  of  human  resurrection  is 
the  Divine  justice,  from  which  Christ  has  the  power 
of  passing  judgment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man ; 
the  efficient  power  of  His  Resurrection  extends  to 
the  good  and  wicked  alike,  who  are  subject  to  His 
judgment.  . . . Considered  on  the  part  of  their 
efficiency,  which  is  dependent  on  the  Divine  power, 
both  Christ’s  death  and  His  Resurrection  are  the 
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cause  both  of  the  destruction  of  death  and  of  the 
renewal  of  life:  but  considered  as  exemplar  causes, 
Christ’s  death — by  which  He  withdrew  from  mortal 
life — is  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  our  death; 
while  His  Resurrection,  whereby  He  inaugurated 
immortal  life,  is  the  cause  of  the  repairing  of  our 
life.  But  Christ’s  Passion  is  furthermore  a meritori- 
ous cause,  as  stated  above”  (Ibid.,  Q.  LVI,  art.  i, 
ad  3 and  ad  4).  To  meditate  upon  such  pregnant 
texts  will  do  more  good  than  any  commentary. 
Having  thus  seen  that  the  Redeeming-Act  from 
Incarnation  to  Ascension  is  something  entirely  one, 
at  least  as  to  its  efficient  causality,  we  cannot  cut  it 
into  parts  like  a piece  of  meat  or  a loaf.  Therefore, 
if  the  principal  part  of  the  Redeeming-Act,  the 
Sacrifice  is  present,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Redeem- 
ing-Act are  present  as  well,  from  the  Incarnation 
till  the  Ascension  inclusive.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  twice  reminded  of  in  the  unchangeable 
part  of  Mass  itself.  After  the  washing  of  hands  the 
priest  closes  the  first  part  of  the  ‘Action’ ; the 
Offertory,  with  the  following  prayer:  “Receive,  O 
holy  Trinity,  this  offering  which  we  make  to  thee 
in  remembrance  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  etc.  And 
immediately  after  the  Consecration,  in  order  to 
explain,  so  to  speak,  the  action  of  the  Consecration, 
the  priest  says  the  following,  much  older  and  more 
traditional  prayer:  “Wherefore,  O Lord,  we  thy 
servants,  as  also  thy  holy  people,  calling  to  mind 
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the  blessed  passion  of  the  same  Christ,  thy  Son,  our 
Lord,  and  also  his  rising  up  from  hell,  and  his 
glorious  ascension  into  heaven,  do  offer  unto  thy 
most  excellent  majesty  of  thine  own  gifts  bestowed 
upon  us,  a clean  victim,  a holy  victim,  a spotless 
victim,  the  holy  bread  of  life  everlasting,  and  the 
chalice  of  eternal  salvation”.  The  liturgiologists  tell 
us  that  the  Incarnation  also  was  formerly  mentioned 
in  this  prayer  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  Mass  is 
thus  essentially  Christ  becoming  present,  and  actively, 
truly,  but  sacramentally  re-enacting  the  whole 
Redemption.  ( Quoties  huius  hostiae  commemoratio 
celebratur,  opus  nostrae  redemptionis  exercetur.  Seer.,  IX 
Sun.  after  Pent.)  At  Mass  Christ  is  born  again, 
suffering  again,  dying  again,  rising  again,  triumphing 
again,  all  in  one  simple  action,  and  through  this 
action  He  is  breathing  a new  impulse  of  vitality 
again  into  mankind  and  through  mankind  into  the 
whole  creation.  If  it  is  asked  how  this  can  be,  the 
answer  is  that  the  Redeeming-Act  is  made  present 
again,  not  with  its  historical  details  of  time  and 
space,  but  sacramentally,  mystically.  A sign  can 
recall  the  past  as  easily  as  it  can  anticipate  the  future. 
A sacramental  sign  can  bring  about  the  past  as  it 
can  anticipate  the  future.  The  historical,  temporal, 
graphic  aspect  of  the  Incarnation  is  a bygone  thing; 
as  an  immanent,  vital,  spiritual  action,  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  Redeeming-Act  it  has  remained, 
and  shares  in  the  eternal  actuality,  the  eternal  living 
presence  of  Christ,  the  glorified  Saviour. 
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This  is  the  kernel  of  Mass.  Its  elaboration  is 
exquisitely  simple,  yet  immensely  rich.  Priest  and 
people  gather  in  the  Church.  A few  moments  pass 
during  which,  by  help  of  a few  texts  from  Holy 
Scripture  or  supplicatory  prayers,  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  love  is  purged  from  worldly  vanity 
and  dissipation.  In  this  gentle  disposition  of  priest 
and  people  towards  the  celebration  of  the  Redeem- 
ing-Act,  the  Collect  stands  out  like  the  ictus  of  a 
first  group  of  notes  in  Plain-Chant.  The  Collecta, 
‘drawing  together’,  establishes  the  vital  contact 
between  priest  and  people  in  a ‘sacramental’  way: 
it  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  interior 
organic  unity  between  priest  and  people;  it  allows 
this  organic  unity  to  ripen  to  full  consciousness 
with  a view  to  a more  intensely  common  celebration 
of  the  Redeeming- Act.  The  preparations  end  with 
a similar  moment  of  consciousness  of  organic  unity, 
this  time  not  so  much  between  priest  and  people, 
as  between  priest  and  people  on  one  side  and  the 
redeeming  Christ  on  the  other:  the  Gospel  shows  us 
an  aspect  of  Christ  accomplishing  His  Redeeming- 
Act  in  its  historical  setting.  Thus  the  three  constitu- 
tive factors  of  the  Christian  Organism:  Christ,  priest, 
and  people,  have  been  presented  to  one  another, 
and,  fully  aware  of  their  organic  union  and  their 
respective  roles,  are  ready  to  work  out  organically 
that  one  fundamental  action  which  they  achieve  in 
common:  the  Redeeming- Act.  The  Redeeming- Act 
is  now  being  re-enacted  in  three  stages  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  respective  roles  of  the  three  actors: 
Offertory,  Consecration,  and  Communion.  It  cannot 
be  over-stressed  that  these  three  stages  and  this 
collaboration  of  three  actors  in  their  own  way 
nevertheless  constitute,  work  out,  one,  single, 
synthetic,  organic  action  which  is  the  Redeeming- 
Act.  An  organic  action,  the  action  of  an  organism, 
always  is  a synthetic  collaboration  of  diverse  ele- 
ments, and  if  the  organism  is  subject  to  conditions 
of  time  and  space,  the  organic  action  always  pro- 
ceeds by  stages.  The  first  stage  is  the  Offertory: 
the  bringing  up  of  the  gifts,  obviously  the  action  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  simple  and  straightforward 
expression  of  the  people’s,  of  mankind’s,  turning 
towards  God;  it  is  putting  the  whole  being  of 
mankind,  the  whole  organism,  and  with  it,  the 
whole  created  universe,  at  the  disposal  of  God’s 
vivifying  breath  infusing  the  Redeeming  Christ,  the 
New  Life-Principle,  into  the  ‘old’  organism,  the 
‘old  man’  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  so  often.  It  is 
the  complete  abandoning  of  the  matter  for  the 
Sacrifice,  in  humble  expectation  of  the  Heavenly 
Fire  to  descend  upon  and  consume  it:  “I  am  come 
to  cast  fire  on  the  earth  . . After  the  Offertory, 
once  more  there  is  a moment  to  support  and  to 
intensify  the  organic  union:  Orate  Fratres,  with  the 
subsequent  Secret,  and  the  first  stage  is  finished. 
The  second  stage  is  the  unveiling  of  the  Mystery: 
Christ,  in  the  full  glory  and  power  of  His  eternally 
actual  Redeeming-Act,  is  made  present  again  in 
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our  time  and  space.  Obviously,  this  is  mainly  the 
role  of  the  priest,  who  alone  holds  the  key  to  the 
“greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle”  of  Christ’s 
Blood.  Through  the  ‘action’  of  the  priest,  the 
‘action’  of  Christ  is  made  actual  again  with  the 
presence  of  His  Divinity  and  His  Humanity.  All  the 
power  of  Incarnation,  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension  is  here  concentrated  in  Christ’s  hands, 
physically  though  mystically  present  amongst  us. 
But  if  the  whole  Redeeming-Act  is  present  in  its 
eternal  actuality,  then  there  is  nothing  exorbitant 
in  maintaining  that  all  creation,  and  every  person 
vivified  and  supported  by  that  Life-Principle  is 
present  also  in  a supremely  actual  way,  not  immedi- 
ately and  physically  like  Christ  Himself,  but  medi- 
ately, that  is:  in  so  far  as  they  are  supported  and 
vivified  by  the  Redeeming-Act,  completely  present, 
and  supremely  one  with  Christ,  in  a truly  organic, 
Divino-human  union.  The  fact  of  the  Redeeming- 
Act  being  completely  and  actuallj  and  vitallj  present 
implies  three  other  facts.  The  first  is  that  not  only 
the  past  is  mystically  made  present  again,  but  the 
future  too  is,  so  to  speak,  forestalled  in  this  sacra- 
mental presence.  I mean  that  not  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Redemption  is  present,  but  also  its  achieve- 
ment: Mass  not  only  extends  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  over  mankind,  but  also  His  death  and  His 
final  glorification.  The  Redeeming-Act  embraces 
mankind  as  a whole  unhampered  by  the  limits  of 
time  and  space.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  presence 
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of  Christ  and  His  whole  Redeeming-Act,  the  Life- 
Principle,  implies  the  virtual  and  mediate,  but 
very  actual  and  very  active  presence  of  those  who 
have  already  obtained  the  consummation  of  their 
role  in  the  Christian  Organism  for  all  eternity,  the 
Saints.  With  the  actuality  of  the  Life-Principle  goes 
the  actuality  of  the  Life-functions.  And  amongst 
these  Life-functions  there  is  obviously  nothing 
similar  to  the  function  of  giving  birth.  Just  as  our 
existence  as  creatures  is  but  the  prolongation  of 
creation,  so  life  is  but  the  prolongation  of  birth. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  eternal  actuality  of 
Christ  and  His  Redeeming-Act  implies  the  eternal 
actuality  of  Mary’s  Fiat.  The  whole  universe  of  the 
redeeming  Christ  and  redeemed  mankind  proceeds 
through  time  and  eternity  clad  in  the  sky-blue 
mantle  of  Mary’s  Maternity:  “Communicating  with, 
and  venerating  the  memory  first  of  all  of  the 
glorious  Mary,  ever  a Virgin,  Mother  of  God  and 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  . . .”  Thirdly,  the  active 
presence  of  the  Life-Principle  implies  a vital  con- 
tact, a ‘knitting  together’  of  the  whole  organism: 
a renewal,  an  intensifying,  a reviving  of  that  closest 
of  all  unions  among  men,  our  Divino-human  union 
in  Christ  with  our  fellow-men.  We  can  nowhere 
love  our  fellow-men  more  intensely,  more  fruit- 
fully, more  ‘practically’  than  at  Mass.  At  Mass 
we  love  our  fellow-men  with  our  very  being:  there 
we  are  unhampered  by  any  distance,  physical  or 
moral,  we  give  more  than  a blood- transfusion.  All 
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this  is  contained  in  the  mystical  presence  of  the 
whole  Christ  and  the  whole  Redeeming-Act  at 
Mass  brought  about  by  the  ‘action’  of  the  priest  at 
the  Consecration.  This  second  part  or  stage  also 
ends  with  a prayer.  But  Christ  being  present  with 
the  plenitude  of  His  Power  in  glory,  there  can  be 
nothing  more  fitting  than  to  recite  Christ’s  own 
prayer  all  together:  Our  Father  . . . 

The  third  stage  is  the  consummation  of  the 
Redeeming-Act.  It  is  mainly  Christ’s  own  role. 
The  people  have  offered  themselves,  they  are  ready 
to  receive.  The  priest  has  done  his  part:  He  has 
made  Christ  and  the  whole  Redemption  present  to 
the  people.  Now  Christ  completes  His  action: 
both  priest  and  people  are  lifted  up  by  that  mighty 
gesture  of  His  Redeeming-Act.  A new  invigorating 
gust  of  His  transforming  Life  passes  through  all. 
Through  the  communion  of  the  individual,  Christ 
again  infuses  into  mankind  the  plenitude  of  His 
whole  Redeeming-Act  made  fully  actual  again  at 
the  Consecration.  Through  Holy  Communion  man- 
kind is  re-born  in  Christ’s  Incarnation,  suffers  with 
Christ  in  His  Passion  re-enacted,  dies  with  Christ 
in  His  Death  consummated  afresh,  rises  with  Christ 
in  the  full  actuality  of  His  Resurrection,  and,  with 
Christ  ascending  again,  anticipates  eternal  bliss  in 
the  Life  of  the  Trinity,  sitting  with  Christ  and  in 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  At  Com- 
munion all  that  was  made  present  at  Consecration 
exercises  its  full  organic  influence  upon  and  within 
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mankind.  The  Saints,  Martyrs,  Doctors,  Confessors, 
Virgins,  our  praying,  our  suffering  fellow-men,  all 
those  workers  who  with  soul  or  with  body  defend  and 
propagate  the  reality  of  Christ  and  His  Redemption, 
all  these  sluices  of  organic  life  are  thrown  open, 
all  that  vitality  flows  together  like  one  single  all- 
pervading  new  impulse  of  Life. 

Mass  is,  in  its  deepest  meaning,  a Growth- 
Moment  of  the  Christian  organic  reality  as  a whole. 
And  since  the  Christian  organic  reality  as  a whole 
is  the  Church,  the  living  Church,  therefore  Mass  is 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  fecund  expression 
of  the  living  Church  as  such.  Mass  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  Church,  its  vivifying  centre.  And  if  it  is  true 
that  the  whole  created  reality  has  been  transformed 
by  Christ  and  His  Redeeming- Act,  and  that  Mass 
makes  the  Redeeming  Christ  present  again  in  full 
actuality,  though  in  a sacramental  way,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  Mass  is  the  centre  of  all  reality,  that  it 
is  the  norm  of  all  values,  that  all  the  spheres  of 
life:  religious,  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  politi- 
cal, must  be  seen  as  circles  concentrated  with  a 
smaller  or  greater  radius  round  the  all-supporting 
centre:  Mass.  Mass,  the  Opus  Redemptionis  re- 
enacted, is  the  complete  and  adequate  foundation 
of  Christian  reality.  Eternity  itself  will  not  be 
anything  else  but  an  eternal  Mass  unhampered  by 
the  sacramental  veil  of  conditions  of  time,  space, 
and  corruptible  matter,  unclouded  by  the  night  of 
faith.  All  this  is  no  metaphor  but  reality,  for  Mass 
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is  the  condensation,  so  to  speak,  of  all  mankind’s 
and,  with  mankind,  the  whole  creation’s  ‘finality’ 
in  a Divino-human  union  with  Christ,  in  Christ  with 
God. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  deepest  unifying 
factor  for  our  prospective:  the  Mass  as  centre,  and 
all  reality  circling  round  that  centre  like  the  circles 
getting  wider  and  vaguer  round  the  splash  of  a 
stone  in  water.  We  may  now  face  the  definition  of 
Liturgy  as  the  Common  Act.  The  Act  is  Christ’s 
Redeeming-Act  centring  in  itself  the  whole  human 
‘effort’  and  with  it  the  ‘movements’  of  all  the  rest 
of  creation.  This  Act  is  worked  out  organically, 
in  one  Organism  vivified  by  One  Single  Life- 
Principle,  an  Organism  which  implies  the  rest  of 
creation  with  which  it  is  solidary.  The  Act,  there- 
fore, is  eminently  Common.  Finally,  this  elabora- 
tion is  primarily  and  most  completely  achieved 
in  the  highest  of  Sacraments:  Holy  Mass,  and  it  is 
from  the  Mass  outwards  that  the  Common  Act 
pervades  reality;  thus  Liturgy  defined  as  Common 
Act  is  principally  realized  in  Mass,  and  therefore 
belongs  principally  to  Mass,  and  in  a gradually 
wider  (yet  always  strict)  sense  to  the  different 
levels  of  reality.  Thus  I think  that  the  central  idea 
of  the  Liturgy,  the  Common  Act,  and  the  central 
fact  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Mass,  give  us  the  best  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Meaning  of  the 
Liturgy. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  for  the  present  to  study 
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the  transforming  influence  which  this  conception 
exercises  in  all  the  spheres  of  reality.  This  implies 
too  many  problems  the  importance  of  which  does  not 
admit  of  an  offhand  treatment.  There  are  problems 
concerning  the  inner  structure  of  the  Liturgy:  the 
Divine  Office,  prayer,  spirituality,  mysticism,  devo- 
tions, the  role  of  Our  Lady,  symbols  and  symbolism, 
problems  concerning  the  outer  structure  of  the 
Liturgy:  active  participation,  the  vernacular,  chant, 
rites,  preparation  of  clergy  and  faithful,  finally 
problems  of  application:  to  ethics,  psychology, 
education,  sociology,  Catholic  Action,  economics, 
politics,  etc.  All  these  problems  must  be  studied 
separately.  A few  glimpses,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  had  from  the  following  two  essays. 

Here  we  have  seen,  in  any  case,  how  Liturgy,  so 
far  from  being  an  ephemeral  fashion,  contains  the 
most  adequate  answer  to  the  specific  features  of 
human  nature,  how  no  fold  of  human  existence  can 
prevent  its  discerning  light  from  penetrating,  how 
it  contains  the  germ  of  the  deepest  and  most  genuine 
‘humanism’.  Conceived  in  this  way  Liturgy  dis- 
closes the  secret  of  re-vitalizing  mankind.  We  head 
not  for  the  ‘End  of  our  time’,  but  for  the  ‘Beginning 
of  our  time’,  not  for  an  apocalypse  of  death,  but 
for  an  apocalypse  of  true  human  splendour  in  Christ, 
for  the  Christian  apotheosis  of  mankind.  The  actual 
crisis  is  not  an  agony  with  the  sting  of  death,  but  the 
lack  of  poise  caused  by  maddening  growing-pains. 
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T)  efore  a man  goes  in  for  a cause  he  wants  more 
13 than  the  mere  testimony  of  his  reasoning  capacity. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  merely  an  intellectual 
mirage,  or  whether  it  promises  him  an  experience 
in  flesh  and  blood,  and  an  experience  that  makes 
him  more  man.  Thus  the  question  rises  whether 
the  intellectual  conception  of  the  Liturgy  as  worked 
out  in  the  preceding  pages  contributes  in  a definite 
and  concrete  way  to  that  great  experience  which  is 
our  inner  life.  Can  it,  in  practice,  stimulate  and 
support  us  during  the  painful  process  of  our  growth 
towards  moral  and  spiritual  maturity?  This  yital 
process  is  made  up  of  an  incessant  flow  of  small 
processes  which  are,  each  of  them,  suspended  on 
decisions.  And  since  we  view  life  here  mainly 
under  a spiritual  angle,  these  decisions  are  moral 
decisions.  Such  moral  decisions  are  the  issue  of  a 
sometimes  quite  momentary,  yet  always  extremely 
complicated  conflict  of  interior  and  exterior,  psycho- 
logical and  moral  factors.  The  whole  moral  struc- 
ture of  man  with  mind,  will,  senses,  passions, 
mentality  and  prejudice  is  engaged  in  this  battle 
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fought  in  the  dark  room  of  his  conscience.  This 
chapter  then  discusses  whether  the  Liturgy,  as 
explained  roughly  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  any 
genuine  appeal  or  support  for  us  at  moments  when 
we  have  to  take  such  moral  decisions,  or,  to  put  it 
briefly  and  in  connection  with  the  preceding  chapter, 
whether  the  “Meaning  of  the  Liturgy”  has  a concrete 
moral  import. 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  a vital  one  to 
the  cause  of  the  Liturgy.  On  the  answer  depends 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  its  credentials.  For, 
if  there  is  no  practical  psychological  appeal  or 
practical  moral  support  to  be  had  from  the  Liturgy, 
its  value  for  concrete  life  is  mere  tinsel.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  extremely  actual  problem,  since  on 
this  question  the  same  difficulties  are  often  experi- 
enced in  both  camps:  by  apostles  and  antagonists 
of  the  liturgical  movement  alike.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  actuality  of  the  problem  has  some- 
thing reassuring  about  it,  since  it  must  pass  once 
the  liturgical  movement  has  come  of  age.  But 
before  tackling  the  problem  itself,  it  is  indispensable 
to  settle  first  a few  preliminary  questions  which 
might  obscure  the  issue  if  left  undiscussed. 

Those  who  have  been  won  over  to  the  life  of  the 
Liturgy  realize  that  it  demands  a rather  drastic 
change  of  mentality.  Generously  they  give  themselves 
up  to  the  always  deeper  and  wider  study  of  the 
Liturgy,  made  necessary  by  such  a change  of  men- 
tality. They  read,  they  listen,  they  discuss,  they 
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think;  when  the  mind  wavers  they  enlist  the  power 
of  the  will  and  prop  up  the  mind’s  weakness  with  a 
genuine  act  of  faith.  But  after  a certain  time  some 
of  them  realize,  too,  that  the  heavy  stress  laid  upon 
the  intellectual  aspect  threatens  to  leave  the  Liturgy 
in  a purely  intellectual  sphere,  one  might  almost 
say,  a purely  theoretical  sphere.  And  this  threat 
gives  rise  to  a real  fear  as  soon  as  they  become 
aware  of  a lack  of  progress  in  their  own  spiritual 
life,  accompanied  by  a more  acute  sense  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  notice  the  disconcerting  fact 
that  a-liturgical  souls  seem  to  advance  with  equal 
or  even  greater  ease.  And  they  ask  themselves: 
What  is  the  good  of  all  these  labours?  Why  should 
I go  through  all  the  aches  and  troubles  of  this 
reaction?  For,  reaction  it  is,  very  definitely:  reaction 
against  conventional  opinions,  reaction  against  many 
ideas  implanted  in  us  by  education  at  home  and  at 
school,  reaction  against  the  little  ways  of  so  many 
people  loved  and  revered  alike,  reaction  against 
practices  which  often  claim,  however  unjustly,  to 
be  traditional.  Such  a reaction  is  surely  not  justified 
if  Liturgy  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual  satisfaction. 

Those  who  have  not  been  won  over  to  the  life  of 
the  Liturgy  formulate  their  objections  in  very 
much  the  same  way.  The  anxiety  and  the  fears  in 
those  who  adhere  become  the  objections  of  those 
who  do  not  adhere.  These  argue:  What  does 
Liturgy  mean  to  me  when  I am  tempted  to  pride  or 
impurity?  What  will  it  mean  on  my  death-bed?  Is 
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the  judgment  not  a matter  of  God  and  me  alone? 
Are  not  the  eternal  truths  sufficient?  Can  I not  live 
a perfectly  honest  life,  be  good  and  clean,  and  even 
closely  united  to  God  without  the  Liturgy?  What 
about  my  parents,  who  had  such  a deep  super- 
natural life,  and  never  heard  of  nor  mentioned 
either  Liturgy  or  Mystical  Body?  And,  better  still, 
what  about  all  those  saints  who  lived  for  God  alone 
in  their  serene  simplicity  and  reached  higher  than 
many  a fussy  liturgist  of  these  days? 

In  all  these  difficulties  and  objections  there  are 
a few  points  which  are  not  really  relevant,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  start  with  making  this  quite  clear. 
That  will  clear  the  ground  for  the  issue  actually  at 
stake. 

First,  then,  the  ‘intellectual  threat’.  That  a 
change  of  mentality  implies  first  of  all  a change  of 
the  mind  is  but  normal.  It  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to 
the  Liturgy,  but  is  the  natural  process  whenever  and 
wherever  a change  of  mentality  is  demanded.  That 
Liturgy  to-day  demands  such  an  effort  is  not  the 
fault  of  Liturgy,  but  of  three  centuries  of  almost 
absolute  individualism.  The  change  happens  to 
come  about  in  our  generation.  This  means  that  most 
of  us,  we  may  say  all  of  us,  have  entered  life  with  an 
education  which  borrows  practically  all  its  methods, 
its  conventions,  its  ideas  and  its  general  outlook 
from  individualism.  The  result  is  that  when  we 
switch  our  life  over  to  Liturgy,  there  must  needs 
be  a shorter  or  longer  period  during  which  the 
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mind  must  acquire  the  notions  of  Liturgy,  try  to 
synthesize  these  notions,  really  to  assimilate  them, 
in  short,  adjust  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Liturgy. 
The  length  of  this  period  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  circumstances,  the  facilities  of  access  to  living 
or  literary  sources  of  the  Liturgy,  the  open-minded- 
ness of  each,  and  lastly,  on  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  a-liturgical  surroundings.  It  is  certain  that  as 
long  as  ideas  have  not  become  truly  assimilated 
convictions,  one  fears  to  base  one’s  moral  life  upon 
them. 

Then  there  is  the  objection  of  the  enthusiast  who 
feels  he  does  not  live  up  to  the  ideal  he  has  con- 
ceived. This  is  an  irrelevant  objection,  because  it 
is  common  to  all  ideals  taken  seriously,  liturgical  or 
a-liturgical.  Moreover,  no  more  than  any  other 
ideal  does  Liturgy  dispense  one  from  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  will  and  the  need  of  grace.  Instead  of 
diminishing  this  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
Liturgy  increases  it. 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  possibility  of  being 
supernatural  and  yet  not  liturgical  seems  the  most 
serious  and  requires  deeper  investigation.  When 
we  analyse  the  objection  we  shall  see  that  it  contains 
in  fact  two  questions.  The  first  question  is:  Why 
should  we  give  ourselves  up  to  Liturgy  if  we  can  do 
without  it?  And  the  second  question  is:  What  is 
the  relation  of  Liturgy  with  the  conceptions  of 
personal  sanctity  in  the  past? 

The  first  question:  can  we  do  without  the  Liturgy? 
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is  in  a sense  insoluble.  One  cannot  simply  answer 
yes  or  no  without  further  qualification.  Since  by 
Liturgy  is  here  meant  integral,  unalloyed,  corporate 
Christian  life,  one  may  extend  the  question,  for 
clarity’s  sake,  to  Christianity  itself.  Let  us  take  a 
Jew  in  the  first  century.  He  asks:  “Can  I not  live 
without  Christianity?  Consider  the  small  number 
who  know  of  Christ’s  existence,  let  alone  His 
Revelation.  Consider  the  noble  Greek  philosophers, 
consider  so  many  of  my  ancestors:  they  were  saints, 
and  yet  Christ  was  not  come.”  And  yet,  Christ  Him- 
self said:  “He  that  doth  not  believe,  is  already  judged: 
because  he  believeth  not  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God”  (John  iii,  18).  Not  only 
faith  is  indispensable,  but  faith  received  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism:  “Amen,  amen,  1 say  to  thee, 
unless  a man  be  born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God” 
(John  iii,  s).  We  know  that  Christ  has  redeemed 
‘the  whole  world’  (i  John  ii,  2),  and  we  know  that 
all  receive  sufficient  grace  for  salvation,  and  we 
maintain  nevertheless  that  not  only  Christ  but  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  also  are  indispensable. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  these  points  of  our 
belief.  Indeed,  Christianity  is  essentially  and  entirely 
something  positive,  something  progressive;  it  is 
essentially  an  ideal  to  be  realized  as  widely  and 
intensely  as  possible;  it  is  essentially  the  gradually 
advancing  construction  of  a universal  ideal  reality. 
And  this  feature  is  common  to  all  life,  for  all  life  is 
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essentially  the  progress  towards  more  and  fuller 
being.  The  whole  problem  of  life  may  be  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  question:  How  can  I live  most 
fully  ? And  the  answer  would  be : by  health  of  body 
and  health  of  mind.  Therefore  the  question  with 
which  life  is  normally  concerned  is  the  question  of 
health  (of  mind  and  body).  Life,  therefore,  is  not 
in  itself  concerned  with  the  existence  of  non-living 
beings,  nor  with  abnormal  states,  nor  even  with 
disease.  It  views  disease  purely  as  a problem  of  how 
to  restore  health,  and  obviously  not  as  a state  which 
one  can  freely  choose  as  one’s  permanent  condition 
of  existence.  And  thus  it  is  merely  irrelevant  to  ask 
of  life,  which  is  solely  occupied  with  health,  a 
solution  for  some  one  who  wishes  to  be  solely 
occupied  with  disease.  The  only  answer  life  can 
give  is:  come  to  me,  restore  your  health.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  the  Revelation  of  Life — Christ’s 
Life.  Its  whole  message,  all  it  reveals  is  Christ’s 
Life.  The  question  here  is:  How  can  I share  and 
develop  Christ’s  Life?  and  very  definitely  not:  How 
can  I save  myself  without  this  Life  of  Christ,  without 
the  Church  and  without  the  Sacraments?  To  those 
who  live  on  the  margin  of  the  Church,  Christianity, 
which  is  the  Revelation  of  Christ’s  Life,  has  but  one 
thing  to  offer:  an  invitation,  with  a threat  in  support 
of  the  invitation.  This  is  normal  if  Christianity  is 
Christ’s  Life.  Questions  or  life-attitudes  ‘on  the 
margin’  of  Christ’s  Life  are,  for  the  Christian, 
purely  speculative,  not  to  say,  irrelevant,  since  the 
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Christian  cannot  answer  them  otherwise  than  by 
an  exhortation  to  abandon  the  margin.  Towards 
those  who  choose  the  margin  the  Christian  can  but 
take  the  line  of  Christianity:  a loving,  enlightening 
invitation,  an  attitude  of  love,  hope  and  prayer.  He 
cannot  offer  any  other  solution. 

The  question  concerning  the  Liturgy  must  be 
answered  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  It  is  irrele- 
vant to  give  solutions  for  other  ways  of  Christian 
life,  and  to  solve  the  case  of  what  appear  to  be 
a-liturgical  souls,  before  determining  our  own 
position  in  regard  to  the  Liturgy.  Like  life  it- 
self, like  Christianity,  Liturgy  confronts  us  with 
an  eminently  personal  question  to  be  solved  by 
our  personal  moral  responsibility.  Liturgy  means 
nothing  less  than  the  thoroughgoing  application  of 
the  specifically  Christian  world-conception  to  all 
manifestations  of  life.  And  although  Liturgy  is  not, 
perhaps,  obligatory  in  the  same  way  as  Christianity 
generally,  it  contains  nevertheless  what  is  most 
positive,  most  vital  in  Christianity.  And  thus,  like 
Christianity,  it  disregards — without  condemning — 
the  question  whether  other  less  thorough  and  less 
complete  interpretations  of  Christianity  are  suitable 
or  not.  Liturgy  advances  simply  with  all  the  majesty 
of  the  Queen,  undisputed  and  indisputable,  whose 
‘bedesman’  every  citizen  feels  it  an  honour  to  be. 
Naaman  knew  many  clean  rivers  in  Syria,  but  God 
had  chosen  the  Jordan.  . . . 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question:  what  role 
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has  the  Liturgy  played  in  personal  sanctity  in  the  past? 
The  answer  to  this  question  calls  for  a distinction. 
In  the  past  we  must  distinguish  between  the  saints 
and  the  average  man.  The  saint,  whether  canonized 
or  not,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  single-hearted- 
ness which  makes  his  life  stretch  out  vertically:  in 
the  way  of  height  and  in  the  way  of  depth.  He  dives 
deep  below  the  surface  of  life,  and  soars  high  above 
the  flatness  of  the  characterless  plains  from  which 
he  started.  The  Christian  ideal  is  one  and  simple. 
The  saint’s  realization  of  this  ideal  shares  in  this 
oneness  and  simplicity.  And  because  the  Liturgy 
contains  the  Christian  ideal  in  its  most  thorough 
and  unalloyed  simplicity,  it  follows  that  every  true 
saint,  every  man  fully  assimilated  to  the  Redeeming 
Christ,  is  therefore  truly  ‘liturgical’ . If  we  could  only 
get  away  from  the  narrow  modern  view  of  history 
and  re-study  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  Liturgy,  we 
should  be  profoundly  struck  by  the  continuity  and 
beauty  of  that  golden  chain  by  which  the  saints 
throughout  the  ages  have  secured  and  transmitted 
the  glow  of  the  one  truly  Christian,  and  therefore 
liturgical,  sanctity.  A basis  of  the  purest  Liturgy 
underlies  the  mysticism  of  Ruysbroeck,  the  contem- 
plation of  St.  Theresa,  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius; 
as  Father  L.  Lallemant,  S.J.,  says:  “The  principal 
exercises  of  perfection  are  the  sacraments”.  Through 
their  single-heartedness  the  lives  of  the  Saints  mani- 
fest first  and  foremost,  not  some  particular  abstract 
truth,  but  the  one,  living,  Personal  Truth  which  is 
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at  the  same  time  Way  and  Life:  Christ,  the  God-Man 
in  the  fulness  of  His  Redeeming-Power.  They  are 
not  characterized  by  passing  conditions  and  peculiar 
circumstances;  they  are  characterized  precisely  by 
the  fact  of  having  overcome  these  obstacles  and 
limits.  They  do  not  make  manifest  the  manifold 
hosts  of  the  enemy,  they  make  manifest  the  one 
Hero  in  Whom  they  have  overcome  all  enemies. 
They  do  not  show  us  in  how  many  ways  death  may 
come  to  us:  they  show  the  one  Way  in  which  all 
death  has  been  vanquished:  the  everlasting  Victory 
of  Christ.  They  are  not  principally  men  of  any  one 
particular  period ; they  are  men  who  teach  us  how  to 
live  above  time  and  space  in  the  eternal  actuality  of 
Christ’s  Redeeming-Act.  The  saints  represent  not 
something  passing,  limited,  changing,  something 
subject  to  matter,  space,  and  time,  but  something 
universal,  eternally  stable,  unique,  and  simple,  the 
norm  of  all  development  yet  not  itself  developing, 
the  measure  of  the  course  of  ages,  yet  itself  above 
all  time  and  change,  and  this  something  is  the  Life  of 
Christ  established  for  ever  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  Hagiography  is  the  story  not  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  time,  but  of  Christ’s  eternal  Now: 
in  time,  not  of  time;  the  story  not  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  Church:  in  the  world,  not  of  the  world. 

The  average  man  is  less  detached  from  human 
and  temporal  conditions,  because  he  is  more 
dissipated.  His  vital  energy  is  not  single-hearted, 
his  heart  is  divided,  his  life  is  spread  out  over  the 
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plains  of  life’s  surface.  His  life  stretches  out  hori- 
zontally. But  even  though  so  much  more  deeply 
embedded  in  matter,  time,  and  space,  he  cannot 
escape  the  general  progress,  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind as  a whole.  Progress  and  evolution  are  inherent 
in  mankind’s  very  essence.  If  Montesquieu  says  that 
history  repeats  itself,  and  if  some  historians  hold 
that  human  history  is  but  an  unceasingly  revolving 
circle,  these  are  only  partial  truths.  There  has  very 
definitely  been  evolution  in  number,  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  in  civilization,  in  thought,  in  man’s 
approach  to  God.  Therefore  human  history  may 
describe  circles,  but  it  never  describes  the  same 
circle:  human  evolution  is  at  least  a spiral  evolution. 
Christ  did  not  obstruct  this  evolution.  Christ 
never  ‘obstructs’  anything,  let  alone  the  beauty  of 
His  own  creation.  And  in  so  far  as  Christ’s  work  is 
concerned  with  human  conditions  it,  too,  admits 
of  a certain  progress,  a certain  evolution.  Since  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  since  Newman’s  mas- 
terly Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
we  have  become  more  accustomed  to  this  idea  of 
evolution  in  the  religious  sphere.  Christ  Himself 
described  His  Church  as  a mustard-seed  which  must 
grow  and  expand  into  a marvellous  tree  in  which 
the  birds  of  heaven  can  dwell.  So  we  may  distin- 
guish very  roughly,  various  phases  in  mankind’s 
religious  history.  Before  Christ  religion  had  degen- 
erated from  a general  theocentrism  into  anthropo- 
centrism, save  for  the  Jews  who  were  supported  by 
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a special  Revelation.  Christ’s  Coming  was  not  only 
the  Revelation  of  a living  Personal  God,  the  God  of 
Love,  but  in  the  light  Christ  shed  upon  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  man  was  revealed  to  him- 
self. Founding  His  Church  Christ  inspired  the  old 
worn-out  human  organism  with  a new  Life-Principle, 
animating  this  renewed,  more  perfect  organism  with 
His  Redeeming-Act,  with  His  own  Life  as  God- 
Man.  Though  Christ’s  Revelation  was  perfect  in 
itself,  it  was  received  into  weak  hands  and  preserved 
in  fragile  vessels.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  mus- 
tard-seed could  not  be  a full-grown  tree  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  growth  of  that  tree  up  to  our  own 
times  we  may  distinguish  three  principal  phases. 
The  first  phase,  the  patristic  period,  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  social  period.  In  both  inward  and 
outward  life  the  idea  of  the  community,  the  strictly 
social  idea,  predominates.  Human  weakness  causes 
this  social  idea  to  neglect  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
A crisis  is  bound  to  come.  A second  period  of 
which  lack  of  balance  between  the  social  and  the 
individual  is  the  main  characteristic  covers  what  we 
call  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a period  of  transition, 
of  crisis  and  of  growing-pains.  The  main  feature  of 
such  a crisis  is  that  happy  blendings  and  perfect 
combinations  alternate  with  the  crudest  excesses. 
Heroism  and  gross  immorality,  saints  and  sinners 
are  next-door  neighbours.  No  wonder  that  the 
Middle  Ages  were  given  two  names:  the  Ages  of 
Faith  and  the  Dark  Ages.  That  is  the  second  period. 
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As  sin  is  but  the  cult  of  the  Self,  individualism  had 
behind  it  all  the  weight  of  disordered  inclinations, 
those  weakening  scars  of  original  sin.  This  made  it 
easy  for  man  to  assert  his  full  rights  as  an  individual. 
The  drawback  was  that  individualism  was  more  easily 
established  than  controlled.  And  the  dark  forces  of 
Self  behind  individualism  soon  turned  the  lawful 
assertion  of  the  individual’s  rights  into  an  unlawful 
assertion  of  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the 
social.  The  result  was  that  absolute  individualism 
upset  both  the  religious  and  the  political  orders. 
But  when  the  individual  denies  the  supremacy  of  the 
social,  the  material  will  reject  the  spiritual,  the 
subjective  will  deny  the  objective,  the  natural  will 
resent  the  superiority  of  the  supernatural,  the 
religious  individual  soul  will  resent  and  drift  away 
from  the  Church,  that  organic  whole  of  which  the 
soul  can  be  but  a part,  the  laity  will  try  to  absolutize 
itself  over  against  what  is  (only  then)  regarded  as 
‘clericalism’.  The  absolutism  of  the  individual,  of 
the  part,  the  mentality  of  independence  in  all 
spheres  and  manifestations  of  life,  undermines  the 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  whole,  and  breaks 
down  the  very  possibility  of  building  up  a synthesis. 
This,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  history  of  the  time  from 
the  late  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  days,  the  history  of 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  of  Erasmus,  of  Luther,  of  Calvin, 
of  Descartes,  of  Henry  VIII,  of  commercialism  and 
industrialism,  of  class-war  and  political  lawlessness. 
Of  principles  nothing  is  left  but  the  sentimental 
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cowardly  cult  of  the  ‘strong  man’.  In  the  history  of 
piety  the  change  is  marked  by  an  almost  insensible 
shifting  from  the  austere  but  deep  and  sound  dog- 
matic piety  of  the  Fathers  to  the  rhetorical,  imagina- 
tive piety  of  religious  emotions  to  which  St.  Bernard 
gave  such  a tremendous  impulse.  One  has  but  to 
compare  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Paschasius 
Radbertus  with  the  writings  of  St.  Bernard.  This 
period  of  individualism  and  its  natural  consequences 
is  the  third  period. 

Now  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a new  period. 
The  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  individualism 
shows  itself  in  the  most  violent  outbursts.  Yet 
there  is  no  return  in  matters  of  history.  The  social 
period  gave  way  to  a period  of  transition  out  of 
which  arose  the  period  of  individualism.  The  next 
period  is  going  to  be  a period  of  synthesis.  Man  is 
neither  merely  social,  like  the  animal,  nor  merely 
individual  like  pure  matter ; man  is  an  organic  being. 
The  spiritually  organic  conception  is  the  only  true 
expression  of  man.  It  synthesizes  the  individual  and 
the  social  in  perfect  harmony:  the  social  is  realized 
only  by  individuals,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
undisputed  lord  of  all  individuals ; such  is  the 
‘organic’  conception,  of  which  we  carry  with  us  one 
of  the  finest  analogies:  our  own  body.  All  the  cells 
of  the  body  have  their  individual  beauty,  and  yet  the 
norm  of  all  this  beauty  is  the  form  and  the  shape  of 
the  body  as  a whole.  This  oneness  of  the  whole 
ensures  the  perfect  harmony  of  so  much  variety  and 
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the  perfect  hierarchy  of  so  much  diversity.  It  is  a 
multitude,  but  a multitude  which  in  its  organic 
oneness  overcomes  disintegration  and  death,  a multi- 
tude the  oneness  of  which  is  not  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment nor  violent  compulsion,  but  its  own  intrinsic 
natural  beauty,  its  first  law  and  its  ultimate  ideal. 
After  the  period  of  the  social  and  the  period  of  the 
individual  will  come  the  period  of  the  organic.  This 
has  been  grasped  nowhere  with  such  prophetic  cer- 
tainty as  in  the  ideal  of  the  liturgical  movement,  which 
is  the  apotheosis  of  the  Christus  Totus.  We,  of  our 
generation,  live  in  this  organic  period,  or  are  at 
least  called  upon  to  prepare  it.  This  fact  is  just  as 
ineluctable  as  the  fact  of  manhood  coming  on  after 
babyhood  and  boyhood.  And  therefore  it  is  just  as 
irrelevant,  and  a waste  of  time,  to  persist  in  belong- 
ing to  a bygone  period  as  it  is  for  a young  man  to 
refuse  to  leave  the  happy  illusions  of  his  early  youth. 
To  see  and  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  exigencies  of 
a fuller  development  of  life  is  not  conceit,  nor 
thirst  for  novelty,  nor  lack  of  experience,  it  is  the 
simple,  intelligent  yet  childlike  conformation  of 
our  little  being  to  the  great  lines  which  God  has 
engraved  deep  in  the  heart  of  His  creation.  There 
is  no  disdain  for  the  past:  that  a man  understands 
the  honour  of  being  called  to  manhood  does  not  in 
the  least  imply  that  he  despises  his  childhood.  He 
is  perfectly  aware  of  his  debt  to  childhood ; it  only 
increases  the  weight  of  his  new  responsibility.  Nor 
has  he  a notion  of  having  ‘discovered’  life:  but 
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having  reached  maturity  and  a more  complete  view 
of  life,  he  realizes  that  he  has  to  face  deeper  and 
wider  responsibilities.  In  short,  he  realizes  that  life 
implies  growth,  that  living  mankind  must  needs 
submit  to  an  evolution,  an  organic  evolution  with 
which  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  argue;  that  it  is 
therefore  mere  common  sense  to  take  stock  of  the 
new  situation,  and  courageously  to  set  about  model- 
ling a seemingly  chaotic  future.  The  liturgical 
movement  does  not  aim  at  resuscitating  the  fifth 
century  or  any  other  century:  it  starts  at  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  does  not  ‘react’  against  any  century: 
it  only  sifts  the  past  in  order  to  retain  all  that  is 
good  and  meant  to  last.  It  will  obviously  show  more 
sympathy  for  the  early  centuries  than  for  the 
centuries  of  individualism.  Nevertheless  it  recog- 
nizes all  that  is  good  in  the  period  of  individualism, 
though  it  definitely  rejects  all  that  in  individualism 
hampers  and  contradicts  the  organic  principle. 
Liturgy,  and  the  liturgical  movement,  are  therefore 
neither  revolutionary  nor  reactionary ; Liturgy  simply 
throws  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  the  clear 
light  of  the  organic  principle,  the  principle  of  life. 
Because  of  this  the  liturgical  movement  eminently 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  a Church  which  is  essenti- 
ally the  Living  Church,  and  of  its  Founder  Who 
said  that  He  was  Life. 

Having  these  facts  and  preliminary  distinctions  in 
mind,  we  can  now  face  the  real  problem:  whether 
the  Liturgy  can  supply  us  with  the  psychological 
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appeal  and  moral  support  necessary  for  the  interior 
life  of  the  individual.  If  it  cannot  then  the  Liturgy 
is  unreal,  a mere  theory,  and  its  psychological  value 
is  in  practice  either  non-existent  or  negligible. 

I remember  being  tackled  on  this  problem  by  a 
distinguished  layman,  a convinced  Catholic,  pro- 
foundly pious,  with  two  doctorates  and  a keen  inter- 
est in  patristic  studies.  “I  know”,  he  said,  “that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Christus  Totus  may  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  Fathers  and  I shall  be  the  last  to 
reject  it,  but  I cannot  tolerate  the  way  certain  people 
are  always  brandishing  those  big  words  Liturgy  and 
Mystical  Body  while  forgetting  the  plain  facts  of 
life.  They  launch  theories  but  fail  to  make  people 
better.  When  I have  an  occasion  of  sin,  a tempta- 
tion, say,  to  impurity,  of  what  use  is  the  Mystical 
Body  to  me?  Do  you  think  I fight  my  temptation 
with  purely  intellectual  constructions?  Let  us  be 
straightforward:  what  I want  at  such  moments  is 
to  be  scared  by  the  eternal  truth  of  hell  and  fire. 
I want  a sermon  of  Bourdaloue  that  sends  the  shivers 
down  my  back,  that  is  the  only  efficacious  way  as  I 
see  it.  And  when  I lie  on  my  deathbed  do  you  really 
think  I shall  trouble  about  the  Mystical  Body  ? There 
is  my  Judge  and  here  I am  with  my  sins,  that  is 
enough  for  me.  What  have  the  ‘members’  of  the 
‘Mystical  Body’  for  me  at  such  moments?  God  is 
judging  and  I am  being  judged,  nobody  else  comes 
in.  To  my  mind  those  theories  are  very  beautiful, 
but  to  become  better  and  to  make  others  better 
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the  only  way  is  that  piety  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  piety  of  De  Ranee,  of  Bourdaloue,  Massillon, 
and  Bossuet”.  The  case  was  almost  hopelessly 
complicated ; partly  relevant,  partly  irrelevant,  partly 
general,  partly  purely  personal,  partly  objective  and 
philosophical,  and  partly  subjective  and  psychological, 
the  problem  was  not  really  one  problem  but  a 
complex  of  problems.  1 asked  him:  “How  do  you 
picture  to  yourself  that  Particular  Judgment?”  “I 
think  of  Particular  Judgment  as  a sudden  view,  a 
sort  of  complete  vision  in  which  I grasp  all  at  once 
the  Infinite  Beauty,  and  the  ugliness  of  my  sins,  and 
see  whether  there  is  compatibility  in  mercy  or 
incompatibility  in  condemnation.”  Then  I said: 
“As  opposed — and  that  is  the  way  you  put  it — to 
Liturgy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body,  your 
infinite  beauty  is  not  God,  it  is  non-existent.  You 
picture  the  Particular  Judgment  as  a comparison  of 
two  abstractions.  Even  when  you  speak  about  a 
‘Judge’  and  yourself  being  judged  by  Him,  you  are 
speaking  in  a rhetorical  or  imaginative  way  if  you 
oppose  this  view  to  that  of  Liturgy  and  the  Mystical  Body. 
For  Liturgy  and  the  Mystical  Body  show  me  first  of 
all  an  eminently  personal  God,  a God  Who  has 
revealed  Himself  to  us  in  an  eminently  personal 
Revelation:  the  manifestation  of  His  Personality  in 
our  human  flesh.  Liturgy  and  the  Mystical  Body 
show  me  that  this  Revelation  is  worked  out  in  the 
form  of  Redemption,  that  this  Revelation  is  there- 
fore not  the  unveiling  of  a statue  of  the  Infinite 
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Beauty,  but  something  dynamic,  a source  of  power. 
Indeed  Liturgy  and  the  Mystical  Body  show  me  that 
Revelation  and  Redemption  are  but  two  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  dynamic  reality:  the  communica- 
tion of  Divine  Life  by  a Divine  Person  to  mankind 
as  a whole  by  means  of  His  integration  as  a true  man 
into  the  organism  of  mankind.  In  Liturgy  I cannot 
see  mankind  otherwise  than  as  redeemed,  as  vivified 
by  this  Divine  Life,  I cannot  see  mankind,  nor 
myself,  nor  any  human  values  or  circumstances 
otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  the  Mystical  Body. 
In  this  light  I do  not  know  of  any  other  reality  or 
any  other  life  of  the  universe  at  large  than  that  of 
which  the  eternally  Redeeming  Christ  is  the  all- 
supporting and  all-vivifying  Pneuma : the  spiritual 
Life-Principle.  Thus  to  my  mind  the  whole  reality 
of  time  and  eternity  is  but  one  immense  celebra- 
tion of  Christ’s  Opus  Redemptions,  Christ’s  Redeem- 
ing-Act:  one  immense  Liturgy,  one  immense  Com- 
mon Deed.  Thus,  being  an  incorrigible  realist,  I see 
nothing  but  Redemption,  and  in  Redemption  I see 
nothing  but  the  Redeeming  Christ,  and  in  the 
Redeeming  Christ  I see  the  only  Revelation  which 
I accept  as  real,  and  since  the  whole  of  this  Redemp- 
tion and  this  Revelation  is  contained  in  Christ  I 
conceive  of  the  Unity  and  the  Trinity  of  God  wholly 
in  terms  of  Christ’s  Redeeming-Act.  I model  the 
light  of  my  reason  wholly  on  the  light  of  Christ. 
In  His  light  I desire  to  see  all,  God  and  man,  for  He 
Himself  is  the  only  ‘true  light,  which  enlighteneth 
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every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world’.  I thrust  all 
the  fire  of  my  love  into  the  fire  He  came  to  kindle. 
My  life,  my  whole  self  I wish  ‘to  be  and  to  move’  in 
the  Redeeming-Act,  ‘in  Christ  Jesus,  who  from 
God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  justice,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption’  (i  Cor.  i,  30). 
Thus  ‘I  judge  not  myself  to  know  anything  among 
you,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified’  (1  Cor. 
ii,  2).  St.  Paul’s  words  describe  the  life’s  pro- 
gramme of  mankind  as  a whole  when  he  says:  ‘With 
Christ  I am  nailed  to  the  cross.  And  I live,  now  not 
I;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me’  (Gal.  ii,  19-20).  With 
you  I hold  that  the  Particular  Judgment  is  a true 
judgment;  with  you  I hold  that  this  judgment  will 
be  pronounced  by  means  of  a vision.  But  I think 
that  what  I shall  see  in  this  vision  is  neither  an 
abstract  Beauty,  nor  an  imaginary  scene  of  a tribunal 
and  a severe-looking  Judge.  What  I hold  I shall  see 
is  a very  concrete  Christ  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
His  eternally  actual  Redeeming-Act,  a dying  and 
rising  Christ;  and  in  and  with  this  Christ  I shall 
see  a very  concrete  mankind,  all  my  fellow-men 
from  my  closest  friends  to  those  I ‘thought’  or 
rather  imagined  I had  nothing  to  do  with,  they  will 
all  be  there  surrounding  my  death  bed;  and  I shall 
see  the  Angels  and  the  Saints,  and  the  beauty  of 
animals  and  plants  and  the  whole  material  universe; 
all  this  will  be  shown  to  me  as  the  very  concrete 
actuality  of  Christ’s  Redeeming-Act  in  all  its  depth 
and  all  its  extension;  1 shall  not  see  God’s  Love  in 
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the  abstract,  but,  which  is  worse,  I shall  see  God’s 
Love  in  its  crushing  utter  concreteness.  I shall  then 
see  in  a merciless  light  how  I responded  to  all  those 
thousands  of  ways  in  which  directly  and  indirectly 
this  Redeeming  Christ  approached  me.  I shall  then 
see  that  this  concrete  Christus  Totus,  Christ  or- 
ganically one  with  mankind  in  the  one  Redeeming- 
Act,  that  the  reality  of  the  Mystical  Body  and  of  its 
life,  the  Liturgy,  is  the  one  and  exclusive  concrete 
reality.  T shall  see  how  I tried  to  smother  this 
consciousness  in  the  mud  of  my  passions,  how  I tried 
to  water  it  down  by  attempting  to  create  my  own 
reality  where  I could  enjoy  my  own  little  religious 
thrills,  how  I tried  to  blur  its  clear  contours  by  my 
proud  rationalistic  speculations,  which  I thought 
far  superior  to  that  narrow,  ‘materialistic’  religion 
of  irresponsible  creations  and  unjustifiable  incarna- 
tions, of  ‘magic’  and  intolerable  clericalism.  Oh, 
that  fatal  mistake  of  looking  for  the  concrete  where 
it  is  not,  and  then  suddenly  clashing  into  that  utter 
concreteness  of  Christ’s  omnipresent  Redeeming- 
Act.  . . . This  is  how  I conceive  of  the  Particular 
Judgment.  I do  not  condemn  any  other  views,  I do 
not  deny  that  there  is  a kernel  of  truth  in  perhaps 
all  of  them.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  keep  all  that  is 
good  and  meant  to  last  from  the  individualistic  period. 
The  only  thing  you  must  allow  me  to  point  out  is 
this.  If  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  did  not  stress  the 
Mystical  Body  and  the  Liturgy  as  we  do  they  did  not 
act  out  of  opposition,  they  were  simply  not  conscious 
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of  this  omission.  We,  on  the  contrary,  live  in  a 
period  when  men  are  no  longer  able  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  these  great  truths,  they  have  become  a fact 
of  which  we  actually  are  conscious.  Bossuet  and 
Bourdaloue  may  therefore  be  great  saints  in  spite  of 
their  individualism  (though  one  of  them  was  led  to 
plain  Gallicanism  thereby).  Our  case  is  entirely 
different:  we  are  bound  to  choose,  for  or  against, 
because  we  are  aware,  the  fact  has  entered  our  lives, 
and  nothing,  not  even  an  asylum,  can  ever  take  it 
out  of  our  lives  again.  This  is  a grave  point  and 
worth  pondering  over.” 

So  what  he  wanted  was  ‘to  be  scared’.  He  wanted 
to  have  a concrete  emotional  appeal  to  counter- 
balance other  appeals  which  might  lead  him  into 
the  wrong  direction.  The  satisfactory  thing  about 
it  was  that  this  man  certainly  took  his  interior  life 
very  seriously;  to  meet  such  people  is  always  an 
encouragement.  Now  let  us  see  of  what  this  appeal 
consists,  and  whether  such  an  appeal  is  provided  by 
Liturgy. 

The  appeal  must  certainly  be  a concrete  practical 
appeal  to  the  will,  one  which  may  help  it  to  take 
the  right  decision  at  cross-roads.  The  will  is  a 
faculty  of  inclinations.  It  has  a fundamental  inclina- 
tion, and  it  has  particular  inclinations  by  means  of 
which  it  works  out  or  hampers  its  fundamental 
inclination.  All  these  inclinations  naturally  respond 
to  the  different  ways  by  which  appeal  comes  to  them. 
And  here  we  touch  upon  the  question:  which  moral 
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appeal  is  the  deepest  and  most  primitive  in  man, 
underlying  all  other  appeals?  On  this  question  we 
quote  a passage  taken  from  Bergson’s  great  book 
Les  deux  sources  de  la  morale  et  de  la  religion : “In  general, 
too,  moral  anguish  is  a perturbation  of  the  relations 
between  the  individual  self  and  the  social  self. 
Analyse  the  feeling  of  remorse  in  the  soul  of  the 
great  criminal.  At  first  you  might  confuse  it  with 
the  fear  of  punishment:  there  are  the  most  minute 
precautions,  incessantly  completed  and  renewed,  to 
hide  the  crime,  or  to  prevent  the  culprit  from  being 
discovered;  there  is  the  terrifying  idea  lest  a detail 
be  neglected  and  justice  seize  upon  the  revealing 
clue.  But  look  closer:  our  man  is  not  so  anxious  to 
avoid  punishment  as  to  blot  out  the  past,  and  to  act 
as  if  the  crime  had  never  been  committed.  If 
nobody  knows  of  the  existence  of  a thing,  it  is  almost 
as  if  the  thing  does  not  exist.  What  the  criminal 
would  wish  to  destroy,  by  suppressing  all  knowledge 
a human  conscience  might  have  of  it,  is  his  very 
crime.  But  his  own  knowledge  subsists,  and  his 
knowledge  is  now  going  to  drive  him  farther  and 
farther  away  from  that  society  in  which  he  hoped 
to  maintain  himself  by  destroying  the  traces  of  his 
crime.  For  the  same  esteem  is  still  shown  to  the 
man  he  was,  the  man  he  is  no  longer;  therefore 
society  does  not  address  him:  it  speaks  to  someone 
else.  He,  who  knows  who  he  is,  feels  himself  more 
isolated  among  men  than  he  would  on  a desert 
island;  for  he  would  take  with  him  into  the  solitude 
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the  image  of  society  as  his  environment  and  his 
support;  but  now  he  is  cut  off  from  both  the  image 
and  the  thing  itself.  He  could  reintegrate  himself 
into  society  by  confessing  his  crime:  then  they 
would  treat  him  as  he  deserved,  but  then  they  would 
at  least  address  themselves  to  his  real  self.  He  would 
take  up  once  more  his  collaboration  with  the  others. 
He  would  be  punished  by  them,  but,  taking  their 
side,  he  would  somehow  be  the  author  of  his  own 
condemnation;  and  thus  one  part  of  his  person — 
the  best — would  escape  punishment.  This  is  the 
force  that  will  bring  a criminal  to  self-denunciation  { 
Sometimes  he  will  not  go  so  far:  he  will  confess  to  a 
friend,  or  to  any  honest  man.  Thus  returning  to 
truth,  he  will,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  all,  at  least  for 
someone,  link  up  again  with  society  on  one  point, 
by  one  thread;  if  he  is  not  reintegrated  into  it,  at 
least  he  is  next  to  it,  close  to  it;  he  is  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  it;  in  any  case  he  no  longer  lives  in  such 
complete  rupture  with  it,  nor  with  what  he  carries 
of  it  in  himself”  (Paris,  12th  ed.,  1932,  pp.  10-12). 
In  the  question  of  the  appeal  to  the  will  Bergson’s 
statement  is  very  true  and  very  important.  What 
a man  fears  is  not  hell,  but  the  fact  that  he  deserves 
hell ; not  the  loss  of  his  reputation,  but  the  fact  that 
in  himself  there  is  nothing  left  to  justify  any  reputa- 
tion. St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  often  said  that  he 
preferred  to  be  flung  into  hell  rather  than  to  commit 
sin.  The  attitude  of  both  saint  and  sinner  reveals 
the  same  features  of  the  moral  appeal.  From  all 
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these  psychological  facts  two  curious  and  important 
conclusions  follow.  The  first  conclusion  is  that  the 
deepest  and  the  strongest  moral  appeal  in  man  is  the 
sense,  the  consciousness,  of  the  fundamental  wrong- 
ness of  this  or  that  deed.  It  is  not  so  much  a question 
of  what  sort  of  action  is  accomplished,  or  how  it  is 
committed,  whether  it  is  impurity,  theft,  or  killing; 
it  is  just  that  fundamental,  simple,  general  and  yet 
clear  apprehension:  it  is  wrong.  How  often  does  one 
hear  apropos  of  a bad  action:  I should  love  to  do  it 
if  it  were  not  wrong?  This  is  so  true  that  often 
enough  we  cannot  make  any  convincing  statement 
about  why  it  is  wrong  or  why  it  could  not  be  good, 
and  yet  we  have  no  doubt  about  its  being  wrong. 
It  is  an  apprehension  of  ‘not  living  up  to  it’,  of  ‘not 
playing  the  game’.  It  reveals  in  a very  concrete 
way  the  fundamental  trend  of  our  nature  as  a God- 
ward  movement.  Sin,  for  St.  Thomas,  is  very  sim- 
ple, it  is  the  aversio  a Deo , the  turning  away  from 
God.  The  fundamental  and  primitive  appeal  which 
will  help  our  will  to  throw  its  vital  energy  one  way 
rather  than  another  is  the  consciousness  that  our 
very  nature  is  in  the  wrong,  that  our  deepest, 
fundamental  Godward  trend  is  twisted,  that  our 
nature  has  been  frustrated  of  the  flowers  and  the 
fruits  for  which  it  exists,  and  which  are  the  justifica- 
tion of  its  life.  This  simple,  general  and  concrete 
apprehension  is  the  thing  man  fears  most.  This 
fear  is  not  a matter  of  sentiment  or  of  imagination ; 
what  makes  this  fear  a definite  factor  in  the  decisions 
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of  the  will  is  that  this  sense  of  the  wrong  after  a bad 
action  is  something  against  which  he  is  powerless. 
No  argument,  no  imagination,  no  sentiment  can 
blot  out  or  dilute  the  mute  black  spot.  It  is  a fact, 
an  undeniable  blunt  fact  facing  him  everywhere 
with  the  stupid,  soulless  look  of  death.  Imaginary 
pictures  of  hell,  terrifying  apostrophes  and  abstract 
reasoning  may  doubtless  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  will,  but  they  would  be  of  little  concrete  value 
if  there  were  not  underneath  that  always  present 
fundamental  appeal  of  nature  itself  which  rejects 
the  wrong  as  its  only  but  gigantic  enemy:  death. 

The  fundamental  and  primitive  moral  appeal 
shows  up  the  basic  trend  of  human  nature  itself. 
Curiously  enough  the  features  of  a moral  act  as 
observed  in  psychological  analysis  confirm  this 
conclusion.  The  remorse  of  Bergson’s  criminal 
reveals  three  facts.  First  of  all,  if  the  man  is  not  so 
much  worried  by  the  punishment  in  store  for  him, 
if  he  is  not  even  primarily  worried  about  the  material 
aspect  of  his  action,  but  is  interiorly  upset  by  the 
sheer  sense  of  the  wrongness  of  his  act,  then  the 
whole  drama  is  staged  on  the  spiritual  level,  the 
action  is  an  action  with  primarily  spiritual  contents. 
The  wrongness  or  the  rightness  are  thus  the  failure 
or  the  success  of  a primarily  spiritual  action  carrying 
out  the  ‘finality’,  the  fundamental  move  of  a prim- 
arily spiritual  nature.  Secondly,  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  man  to  be  himself  conscious  of  his  wrongness. 
His  wrong  is  something  above  him,  wider  than  him, 
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and  more  powerful  than  him.  It  holds  him  with  a 
grip  against  which  it  is  useless  to  wrestle.  This 
grip  is  not  a sentiment,  or  imagination,  or  an 
abstract  argument:  these  are  his  own,  they  are  at  his 
service;  they  are  moreover  mere  faculties  which 
have  to  carry  out  in  particular  individual  actions 
the  fundamental  movement  of  his  nature.  And 
he  knows  the  grip  holds  his  very  nature,  his  very 
being.  Whence  does  this  grip  receive  such  a con- 
crete power?  Not  from  his  own  self — his  self 
resents  this  violence.  Is  then  his  self  not  the  sole 
master  of  his  nature?  Is  his  nature  then  not  a free, 
independent  thing?  Is  it  perhaps  linked  up  with 
other  beings?  It  is  indeed  linked  up  with  some 
other  Being.  He  knows  that  his  nature  has  been 
violently  drawn  away  from  the  End  after  which 
it  was  straining,  he  knows  that  he  has  turned  away 
from  God.  His  very  aversio  a Deo,  his  turning  away 
from  God  is  but  a terrifying  meeting  of  God. 
Moral  experience  has  its  own  proof  of  God’s 
existence.  But  there  is  more.  Though  his  action 
seemed  on  the  surface  a merely  personal  matter, 
the  analysis  of  his  remorse  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  not  only  has  he  turned  away  from  God, 
but  also  from  society.  He  carries  society  in  the 
deepest  depth  of  his  self.  In  a way  his  self  extends 
over  his  fellow-men,  and  his  fellow-men  are  some- 
how an  integral  part  of  his  self.  The  consciousness 
of  his  self  reveals  this  self  as  fundamentally  solidary 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  consciousness  of  the 
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self  seems  to  be  complete,  true  to  concrete  reality, 
only  when  it  has  become  the  consciousness  of 
membership,  when  the  self  sees  itself  as  a real 
member  of  the  great  human  organism  into  which  it 
is  integrated  by  nature.  The  acute  consciousness  of 
his  failure  reveals  that  other  being  with  which  his 
nature  is  essentially  linked  up  (though  otherwise 
than  with  God) : the  whole  of  human  society,  man- 
kind. The  wrong  he  has  done  is  a wrong  done  to 
others.  No  human  crime  was  ever  a private  business, 
no  sin  was  ever  perpetrated  without  involving  God 
and  neighbour.  Man  is  not  an  absolute,  and  when  he 
sins  he  causes  his  own  agony,  cutting  himself  off 
from  the  two  sources  of  his  life : God  Who  created 
him,  and  mankind  whose  life  he  shares.  Man’s 
action  is,  by  nature,  a social  action  because  he  is 
essentially  member  of  an  organism.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  wrongness  he  sees  that  the  failure 
of  his  deed  is  a failure  in  the  Common  Deed.  . . . 

The  third  fact  driven  home  by  the  analysis  of 
remorse  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  a man  to  stop  at 
the  mere  consciousness  of  his  wrongness.  He  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  manifested  that  of  which 
he  is  conscious.  The  only  remedy  to  his  state  of 
violence  appears  to  be  confession.  It  is  not  sufficient 
however  to  desire  this  manifestation  of  his  spiritual 
drama.  Men  are  not  pure  spirits,  and  among  them- 
selves they  need  for  all  manifestation  the  vehicle  of 
word  or  deed.  By  any  such  means  the  remorseful 
criminal  will  ‘confess’.  Whatever  way  he  chooses 
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for  this  confession,  one  thing  is  clear — we  have 
here  an  obvious  manifestation  of  the  third  character- 
istic of  human  nature  at  large : its  sacramentalism — 
‘sacrament’,  of  course,  being  taken  in  the  wide 
sense  described  above. 

Thus  a careful  analysis  of  remorse  reveals  that  the 
three  outstanding  factors  of  the  moral  appeal  lie  in 
the  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  human 
nature  in  general:  the  spiritual,  the  social  (or  better: 
the  organic),  and  the  sacramental.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  does  not  only  follow  from  the  analysis  of 
remorse  but,  with  an  even  greater  clarity,  from  the 
analysis  of  the  highest  states  of  spiritual  life.  In  the 
great  mystics  we  find  that  the  highest  spiritual 
graces,  like  the  ‘wound  of  love’,  present  exactly  the 
same  features,  showing  human  action  to  be  essenti- 
ally Godward  and  spiritual,  essentially  organic,  and 
essentially  ‘sacramental’.  If,  then,  the  same  features 
characterize  the  highest  and  the  lowest  critical 
moments  of  the  will’s  life,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  they  are  the  expression  of  what  appeals  most  to 
the  will  throughout. 

And  now  a very  straightforward  little  argument 
will  carry  us  to  the  main  issue  of  our  investigations. 
The  strongest  appeal  which  inclines  the  will  to 
choose  what  is  right  is  that  which  satisfies  most 
completely  when  the  right  is  done,  and  which  causes 
the  greatest  moral  pain  if  the  right  is  not  done.  In 
general  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  consciousness  of 
wrongness  and  rightness.  In  the  concrete  we  have 
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seen  that  this  consciousness  is  the  fruit  of  another 
consciousness:  that  of  having  satisfied  or  frustrated 
the  three  fundamental  exigencies  of  our  human 
nature:  the  Godward  spiritual  tendency,  the  social, 
organic  tendency  and  the  ‘sacramental’  tendency. 
Therefore  the  strongest  moral  appeal  will  be  found 
there  where  these  three  fundamental  exigencies  find 
their  most  complete  and  deepest  satisfaction.  For 
the  consciousness  of  wrongness  and  rightness  is 
obviously  most  intense  where  the  three  fundamental 
tendencies  are  fully  and  ripely  developed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  nothing  can  compare 
in  this  respect  with  the  Liturgy.  The  whole  point  of 
the  Liturgy  is  to  exploit,  to  foster,  to  increase  these 
three  fundamental  human  values.  This  has  been 
proved  at  length  before  and  there  is  no  point  in 
repeating  it  all  again.  In  the  Liturgy  we  find  not  only 
the  strongest  intellectual  appeal,  but  also  the  strong- 
est moral  appeal.  Nor  does  the  Liturgy  limit  the 
exercise  of  this  moral  appeal  to  this  fundamental 
and  universal  argument.  With  a variety  and  under- 
standing of  human  psychology  which  no  author  or 
preacher  can  ever  hope  to  equal,  Liturgy  disposes 
her  appeals,  great  and  small,  to  senses,  will  and 
mind  with  the  feminine  perseverance  and  attrac- 
tive grace  of  the  ‘Daughter  of  the  King’.  In  the 
majestic  performance  of  Holy  Mass,  robed  in  the 
slow-unfolding  Divine  Office,  in  the  Sacraments 
which,  like  loving  parents,  bend  over  every  import- 
ant step  through  life,  in  the  Sacramentals  which 
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soothe  the  forces  of  nature  and  curb  the  pride  of  the 
Spirit  of  hatred,  in  her  light  and  her  colours,  in  her 
texts  and  her  music,  in  her  candles  and  flowers,  in 
the  Priest  whom  she  honours,  in  the  layfolk  whom 
she  embraces,  inside  the  churches  and  outside,  in 
the  icy  sphere  of  calculating  economics  and  in  the 
empty  bluff  of  politics,  she  hides  a glow  of  warmth, 
a germ  of  life.  For  behind  all  these  ways  and  charms 
hides  the  great,  living,  all-embracing,  all-supporting, 
eternally  Redeeming  Christ,  one  with  the  God 
Who  is  Love,  one  with  the  man  whom  God  loves. 
Here  lies  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Liturgy  in 
its  moral  and  psychological  appeal.  For  Liturgy 
not  only  satisfies  the  three  fundamental  tendencies 
of  human  nature  simultaneously,  but  unifies  them, 
increases  their  intrinsic  coherence  and  thus  intensi- 
fies their  vital  energy.  In  the  end  all  three  will  be 
but  one,  complete,  perfect,  gloriously  human 
power:  love.  This  perfection  and  unification 
Liturgy  works  out  by  constantly  pouring  Christ’s 
Redeeming- Act  into  man’s  life,  and  by  constantly 
opening  all  the  sluices  of  man’s  vitality  to  this 
Redeeming-Power.  Thus  there  is  a constant 
assimilation  by  Christ,  with  Christ  and  in  Christ, 
of  God  and  man.  In  Christ  man’s  love  is  moulded 
and  bathed  in  the  fire  of  God’s  Love.  In  Christ 
man  learns  vitally  to  share — by  grace  and  not  by  his 
own  force — in  the  all-embracing  unity  and  the 
simple  universality  of  God’s  Love,  God’s  Being. 
Liturgy,  in  short,  turns  all  into  an  immense  moral 
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appeal  by  turning  all  and  everything  into  an  act  of 
concrete  personal  love  of  Christ.  Being  the  life  of 
Christ  in  mankind,  Liturgy  can,  by  its  very  nature, 
never  be  anything  else  but  concrete,  personal,  and 
loving.  Because  Liturgy  always  points  to  the  con- 
crete, because  it  always  strengthens  the  personal 
Without  ever  allowing  it  to  degrade  into  the  in- 
dividualistic, because  it  always  intensifies,  widens, 
and  deepens  love,  there  is  no  more  biting  remorse 
and  terrifying  fear,  no  more  acute  and  agonizing 
mystical  experience,  no  more  intense,  no  more 
universal,  no  sounder  moral  appeal  than  in  Liturgy. 


Ill 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  LITURGY 
Sacramentum  Unitatis  et  Pads 

The  Church  prays:  “Wherefore,  O most  merciful 
Father,  we  thy  suppliants  do  pray  and  beseech 
thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  our  Lord,  to 
receive  and  bless  these  gifts  and  offerings,  this  holy 
and  unblemished  sacrifice.  We  offer  them  up  to 
thee  first  for  thy  holy  catholic  church,  that  it  may 
please  thee  to  grant  her  peace,  to  watch  over  her,  to 
bring  her  to  unity,  and  guide  her  throughout  the 
world  . . .”  (beginning  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass). 
At  Communion,  when  the  sacrificial  Action  ap- 
proaches its  perfect  completion,  the  Church  prays 
again:  “O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  say  unto 
thine  apostles,  1 leave  you  peace,  my  peace  I give 
unto  you;  look  not  upon  my  sins  but  upon  the 
faith  of  thy  church;  and  vouchsafe  to  grant  her  peace 
and  union  according  to  thy  will:  who  livest  and 
reignest  God  for  ever  and  ever”.  And  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  Church, 
called  upon  to  compose  the  Office  of  Corpus  Christi, 
tersely  and  profoundly  expressed  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Secret  of  the  Mass:  “In  thy  mercy, 
O Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  to  thy  church  the 
gifts  of  unity  and  peace,  which  are  mystically  signified 
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by  the  gifts  which  we  offer  up”.  Not  only  Holy  Mass, 
however,  but  the  whole  Liturgy  may  be  called  a 
Sacrament  of  Unity  and  Peace.  Or  rather,  the  Liturgy 
turns  the  whole  reality,  the  whole  universe,  into 
one  immense  Sacrament  of  Unity  and  Peace. 

The  Liturgy  unifies  and  pacifies  man  in  his  entirety ; 
the  man  whom  the  Liturgy  tries  to  influence,  if  pos- 
sible to  transform,  is  the  whole  man,  man  in  his  inner- 
most constitution  and  in  the  ultimate  extensions  of 
his  far-reaching  nature.  This  man  is  not  an  isolated 
being  wandering  like  a long-forgotten  planet  through 
an  unintelligible  and  unintelligent  universe.  He  is 
not  an  individual  God,  he  is  in  no  way  absolute ; his 
self  is  essentially  related  to  God  on  Whom  he 
absolutely  depends,  to  his  fellow-men  wittr whom 
he  forms  one  organism,  to  matter  which  sustains 
his  bodily  existence.  Thus  we  may  distinguish  in 
man  three  main  aspects:  man,  such  as  he  is  in 
himself;  man,  in  relation  with  his  fellow-men; 
man,  in  his  relation  with  God.  A fourth  aspect: 
man  in  his  relation  with  the  material  world  is  un- 
necessary, because  this  relation  partly  belongs  to 
his  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  partly  to  man  as  he 
is  in  himself.  With  his  fellow-men  man  communi- 
cates by  means  of  material  signs  and  things;  man  as 
he  is  in  himself  needs  matter  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  bodily  existence,  for  the  full  expansion  of  his 
sense-life.  Man,  though  king  of  the  material  universe, 
is,  by  his  very  nature,  an  integral  part  of  this  material 
universe. 
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This  threefold  aspect  of  man’s  existence  as  a 
constant  inter-relation  of  Self,  Fellow-man,  and 
God,  exactly  covers  the  threefold  aspect  of  man’s 
nature  as  sacramental,  social,  and  spiritual.  Man  is 
essentially  “sacramental’  (in  the  wide  sense)  because 
in  himself  he  is  constituted  of  spirit  and  matter,  of 
body  and  soul.  Man  is  essentially  social  because  he 
constitutes  one  sole  organism  with  his  fellow-men. 
Man  is  essentially  spiritual  because  his  life-principle, 
his  soul,  stands  open  to  the  Power  and  Vision  of 
God.  The  Liturgy  unifies  and  pacifies  man  in  himself 
through  its  ‘sacramentalism’ ; it  unifies  man  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellow-men  through  its  organic 
power;  it  unifies  man  in  his  relations  with  his  God 
by  pouring  into  the  fragile  vessel  of  his  created  being 
the  very  Life  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Liturgy  as  Sacramentum  unitatis  et  pads  Jor  man  such 
as  he  is  in  himself.  The  unification  of  a man’s  life  is 
sometimes  interpreted  in  a wrong  way,  mainly  as  a 
consequence  of  over- emphasized  individualism.  In- 
dividualism makes  the  individual  as  absolute  and  as 
self-sufficient  as  possible.  The  result  is  that  it 
incessantly  tries  to  slacken  the  bonds  which  tie  the 
individual’s  existence  to  the  existence  of  other 
beings.  These  other  beings  it  naturally  comes  to 
consider  as  ‘outsiders’,  in  the  slightly  pejorative 
sense  of  the  word.  It  sees  the  self  as  all-important, 
all  the  rest  as  a mere  means  to  the  full  expansion  of 
the  self.  The  individual  shuts  himself  off  as  far  as 
possible  from  ‘contagion’  with  the  outside.  In 
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philosophy  the  subjective  thought  thus  came  to  be 
considered  as  more  real  than  the  objective  reality 
outside  the  self,  and — a strange  paradox  it  was — the 
‘ideal’  representations  in  our  mind  of  the  things 
outside  were  estimated  more  real  than  the  reality 
of  the  things  themselves.  But  individualism  was 
not  merely  a philosophical  system,  it  has  been  the 
general  mentality  of  Western  civilization  for  at 
least  the  last  four  centuries.  Now,  our  mentality 
is  not  a thing  limited  to  one  or  other  particular 
'detail.  It  is  general,  it  is  our  outlook,  it  is  the  way 
in  which  we  see  everything,  in  which  we  live  and 
move.  Mentality  is  therefore  a question  of  funda- 
mental importance.  Now  our  mentality  stands  out 
most  clearly  in  what  we  have  come  to  call  our 
‘interior  life’.  What  is  the  effect  of  individualism 
on  the  ‘interior  life’  ? Individualism  creates  an 
interior  life  apart  from  the  Church  as  a living 
reality  and  away  from  the  cult  and  common  worship. 
An  individualistic  soul  sees  God  as  it  sees  everything : 
that  is  as  ‘foreign’,  having  no  meaning  except  as  a 
mere  means  for  the  soul’s  own  sanctification.  God, 
too,  has  become  detached  from  everything,  occupied 
exclusively  with  this  soul,  He  has  become  the  end 
of  this  particular  soul,  that  is  His  justification. 
Having  thus  become  quasi-absolute  the  soul  has 
practically  lost  all  idea  of  its  true  relationship  with 
other  beings.  It  has  lost  the  vital  consciousness  of 
being  a member  of  the  Christian  organism,  it  has 
lost  the  objective  appreciation  of  other  values 
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outside  itself.  It  makes  use  of  such  doctrines  as 
renouncement  and  purification  in  order  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  all  connection,  all  dependence,  all 
commerce  which  might  hamper  what  it  thinks  to  be 
its  freedom.  It  ‘individualizes’  God  Himself,  and 
would  like  to  pass  the  day  in  an  interchange  of 
mystical  caresses,  throwing  olf  the  ‘burden’  of  a 
‘material’  worship  to  be  replaced  by  an  adoration 
of  the  Father  ‘in  spirit  and  in  truth’ , gladly  renounc- 
ing all  in  order  to  be  alone  with  ‘God-alone’.  The 
difficult  problem  is  Christ,  especially  His  Humanity. 
Why  did  God  choose  that  way?  And  then  the 
Sacraments.  Surely  they  are  meant  for  those  gross 
material  souls  which  will  never  learn  to  adore  ‘in 
spirit’.  By  all  means,  let  us  be  humble  and  respect 
Christ’s  Humanity  and  receive  the  Sacraments,  even 
frequently.  And  then,  too,  let  us  be  faithful  to  the 
Church.  She  looks  after  the  administration  so  well 
and  proves  such  a safe  guardian  of  dogma  and  is  so 
wise  when  she  takes  disciplinary  precautions.  After 
all,  it  is  doubtless  good  for  my  soul  to  submit  itself 
to  this  way  of  things.  It  profoundly  irritates  me, 
but  that  is  good  since  it  makes  me  patient.  It  rather 
cruelly  humiliates  me,  but  humility  is  the  foundation 
of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  If  I look  at  things  this  way, 
I see  that,  after  all,  “to  them  that  love  God,  all 
things  work  together  unto  good,  to  such  as  according 
to  his  purpose  are  called  to  be  saints  . . .” 

Such  individualism  views  the  simplification,  the 
unification  of  man’s  interior  life  as  a gradually 
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increasing  abstraction.  First  it  abstracts  from  the 
material  world  by  a radical  mortification;  then,  it 
proceeds  to  abstract  from  fellow-creatures  by  thrott- 
ling all  affections  (and  sometimes  that  grandest  of 
affections,  friendship),  and  this  is  called  renounce- 
ment ; inside  its  own  microcosm  such  a soul  reduces 
first  the  maintenance  of  the  body  to  its  minimum, 
then  it  tramples  the  senses  under  foot  and  tries  to 
eliminate  discursive  reason  as  if  it  were  some 
obscurantist  practice,  till  in  the  end — so  it  hopes — 
pure  intuition  of  the  Absolute  is  the  only  thing  left. 
Thus  the  soul  is  emptied  of  itself  and  eagerly  expects 
God  to  come  and  live,  like  St.  Sylvester,  in  an  empty 
tomb. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  sentences  in  the  Gospel 
which  start:  if  one  does  not  renounce,  if  one  does 
not  hate.  . . . But  there  are  other  sentences  which 
speak  of  a commandment  of  love  equalling  the  first 
commandment,  of  a Christ  Who  ‘wept’  at  the  death 
of  His  friend:  “Behold  how  he  loved  him”.  St.  John 
knew  what  friendship  meant  for  Christ.  The 
unification  in  which  the  interior  life  consists  is  not 
a systematic  quenching  of  the  manifold  vital  energies 
till  only  one  is  left.  Such  a view  is  unreal  to  a 
degree  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  calling  it 
unorthodox  in  its  ultimate  analysis.  It  has  always 
been  a fundamental  principle  in  the  Catholic  Church 
that  grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  that  participa- 
tion in  Divine  Life  only  means  something  if  there 
is  a genuine  human  nature  to  receive  this  participa- 
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tion.  The  true  Christian  ideal  is  Christ  precisely 
as  Christ,  that  is,  as  God-Man,  as  perfectus  Deus  et 
perfectus  Homo:  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man  (formula 
of  St.  Leo  the  Great).  And  this  true  Christian  ideal 
is  the  only  one  recognized  by  the  Liturgy.  The 
Liturgy  knows  that  Christ  did  not  pour  His  new 
wine  into  empty  water-pots,  but  that  He  wanted 
them  to  be  filled  with  water  ‘to  the  brim’,  and  then 
He  proceeded  to  transform  the  water  into  the  wine ; 
it  knows  that  Christ  wanted  the  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  fishes  to  be  brought  to  Him  for  the  miracle 
of  multiplication;  it  knows  that,  to  communicate 
His  Divino-human  life  to  man  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
Christ  chose  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacramental 
transformation  because  bread  and  wine  are  the  two 
most  universal  representatives  of  human  food,  and 
obviously  symbolize  the  plenitude  of  human  life. 
The  Liturgy  has  another  idea  of  unification  than  in- 
dividualism because  it  has  another  idea  of  unity. 

Unity  does  not  necessarily  mean  a reduction  to 
‘one’  in  a merely  quantitative,  numerical  way, 
rejecting  everything  that  might  suggest  ‘two’,  or 
any  composition.  There  is  a unity  of  harmony,  of 
co-ordination,  of  hierarchical  subordination,  a 
flowing  together  in  one  direction,  a complementary 
collaboration  where  one  element  can  neither  replace, 
nor  do  without  the  other  element.  Such  a unity  we 
find,  for  instance,  in  the  Sacrament:  without  the 
sign  there  is  nothing  signified,  and  a sign  without 
contents  is  no  longer  a sign  for  it  signifies  nothing; 
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thus  the  whole  reality,  the  whole  unity  of  the 
Sacrament  rests  simultaneously  on  both  sign  and 
thing  signified.  Such  a ‘sacramental’  unity  we  also 
find  in  man.  Man  is  a ‘sacramental’  being  whose 
unity  rests  on  the  interconnection,  the  co-ordination, 
the  harmonious  collaboration  of  many  complemen- 
tary elements.  Body,  soul,  vegetable  functions, 
sense-knowledge,  sense-appetite,  mind,  will,  pas- 
sions, emotions,  desires,  reasoning,  intuition,  all 
these  elements  compose  the  one  and  single  flow  of 
human  life.  All  these  elements  are  true,  integral 
essential  components  of  concrete  human  nature, 
and  though  among  them  there  is  a definite  hierarchy, 
all  of  them  share  in  the  one  human  existence,  and  in 
the  one  right  to  existence.  In  all  and  each  of  our 
acts  the  whole  man  acts.  It  is  characteristic  of 
individualism  to  conceive  of  man’s  faculties  and 
actions  as  a modem  independent  household  where 
the  members  continually  wonder  about  how  they 
came  to  stumble  into  one  family  and  to  live  under 
one  roof.  Precisely  because  man  is  an  acting  whole, 
and  the  whole  is  the  only  legitimate  and  fully  constituted 
unity  in  man,  St.  Thomas  holds  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  ‘indifferent’  acts,  but  that  every  act  has  its 
morality,  is  good  or  bad.  The  unity  aimed  at  by  the 
Liturgy  is  this  unity  of  man  as  an  organic  whole. 
And  as  this  unity  of  an  organism  cannot  consist  in 
neglecting  or  paralysing  all  organs  save  one,  this 
unity  must  be  something  in  the  way  of  harmony 
and  hierarchical  collaboration.  The  unity,  then,  of 
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an  organic,  complex  being  such  as  man  consists  in 
‘organizing’,  ordering,  fostering,  harmonizing,  not 
one  force,  but  all  the  forces  of  the  organism  in  such 
a way  that  the  hierarchical  collaboration  of  all  these 
complementary  forces  enables  the  whole  as  one,  single 
whole  to  give  the  strongest  and  widest  possible 
expansion  to  the  aim  of  its  existence.  This  is  only 
possible  if  all  the  organic  functions  work  so  smoothly, 
collaborate  so  perfectly,  as  to  meet  no  obstacles, 
with  so  much  suppleness  as  to  harmonize  completely 
with  any  normal  environment,  so  discreetly  and  at 
one  with  the  rest  as  not  to  be  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity, with  such  an  unswerving  concentration  upon 
and  perfect  understanding  of  each  one’s  own  role  in 
the  whole  as  never  to  deviate  from  or  to  adulterate 
its  proper  purpose  however  close  the  contact  with 
other  purposes  may  be.  If  this  ideal  is  achieved  all 
the  forces  of  the  organism  will  be  so  perfectly 
united  among  themselves,  and  the  organic  whole  so 
supremely  one  in  itself,  that  all  those  complementary 
elements  and  functions  will  seem  to  be  merely 
different  aspects  of  one,  sole  force,  the  force  of  a 
whole  which  is  single-heartedly  heading  for  the  aim 
of  the  whole.  This  is  organic  unity,  brought  about 
by  organic  unification. 

Sometimes  we  experience  this  organic  unity  in 
ourselves.  There  are  moments  when  we  feel  an 
all-round  fitness,  a maximum  of  vitality,  we  feel  as  if 
the  heaviest  task  could  not  possibly  exhaust  our 
vital  energy.  Then  we  say  that  we  enjoy  health. 
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Health  is  indeed  the  term  which  best  expresses  that 
all-round  organic  unity.  To  look  after  our  health  is, 
at  bottom,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  to 
look  after  the  organization,  the  unification,  of  our 
organic  life.  In  health,  understood  as  not  merely 
referring  to  the  body  but  also  to  the  soul  and  the 
whole  of  man,  lies  the  perfection  of  man  as  he  is  in 
himself. 

The  Liturgy  is  the  most  perfectly  human  programme 
of  life  because  it  covers  that  whole  complex  of  vary- 
ing and  yet  complementary  forces  which  constitute 
the  human  organism.  It  aims  at  truly  human  perfec- 
tion, it  aims  at  health.  Health  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  common  terms  in  which  the  Liturgy  itself 
expresses  this  human  perfection  to  which  it  desires 
to  bring  us.  “We  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  that  while 
we  partake  of  thy  sacrament  we  may  receive  support 
for  mind  and  body;  so  that,  having  health  in  both, 
we  may  enjoy  the  fullness  of  the  heavenly  remedy” 
(Postcommunion  of  the  Eleventh  Sunday  after 
Pentecost).  “Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  that 
the  gifts  we  offer  in  the  sight  of  thy  majesty  may  be 
healthful  to  us”  (Secret  of  the  Nineteenth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost).  And  the  constantly  recurring 
prayer  of  the  Church  to  Our  Lady  runs:  “Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  O Lord  God,  to  us  thy  servants,  that 
we  may  evermore  enjoy  health  of  mind  and  body, 
and  by  the  glorious  intercession  of  blessed  Mary, 
ever  a virgin,  may  be  delivered  from  present  sorrows 
and  enjoy  everlasting  gladness”. 
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This  idea  of  health  which  stresses  the  organic 
perfection  of  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  stresses  the 
unity  of  the  organic  whole  precisely  as  a whole;  it 
stresses  therefore  necessarily,  too,  the  inseparability 
of  body  and  soul,  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  We  have  called  this  inseparability 
of  body  and  soul,  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  funda- 
mental ‘sacramentalism’  of  man.  The  Catholic 
Church  knows  that  at  death  there  is  a separation  of 
body  and  soul,  but  She  holds  this  to  be  a state  of 
violence  and  strongly  upholds  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Through  our  individualism  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  unity 
of  body  and  soul.  It  means  that  we  have  lost  the 
true  meaning  of  man  himself.  Our  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  become  a herd  of  quasi-angels  and  less-quasi 
animals.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a truly  and  fully 
human  man,  a normal,  a ‘healthy’  man.  The  early 
centuries  had  a finer  and  more  sensible  conception 
of  reality.  The  history  of  the  tenacious  fights  which 
the  Church  kept  up  to  defend  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  can  teach  us  many  a wholesome  lesson. 
What  the  Church  defended  was  the  simple  truth  that 
man  is  man.  In  that  truth  She  defended  human 
realism,  the  reality  of  man;  She  defended  man 
against  himself — and  that  is  a thing  to  be  grateful  for. 
This  profound  human  realism  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  features  of  Christianity,  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  came  to  enthrone  man  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  not  to  dethrone  him.  Christ, 
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the  perfect  Man,  stands  for  the  nobility  with  which 
He  Himself  endowed  man  at  his  creation.  St.  Paul 
made  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  faith,  rest  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body: 
“For  if  the  dead  rise  not  again,  neither  is  Christ 
risen  again.  And  if  Christ  is  not  risen  again,  your 
faith  is  in  vain,  for  you  are  yet  in  your  sins”  (1  Cor. 
xv,  16-17).  St.  Thomas  defended  the  autonomy  of 
our  reason  in  its  natural  operations  against  medieval 
Augustinianism.  The  Council  of  Trent  defended 
human  nature  against  Luther’s  thesis  of  its  absolute 
corruption. 

The  Liturgy  aims  at  restoring  the  consciousness  of 
true  human  nobility  among  men.  It  achieves  this  re- 
storation by  recognizing  fully  and  practically  the  vital 
value  of  all  the  complementary  elements  that  consti- 
tute human  nature.  Being  itself  fundamentally  sacra- 
mental, social,  and  spiritual,  the  Liturgy  is  able  to 
satisfy  and  to  conduct  to  their  highest  perfection 
the  three  fundamental  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
which  are  precisely  the  sacramental,  the  social  and 
the  spiritual  exigencies  of  man.  For  the  moment 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  sacramental  ten- 
dency of  man  which  mainly  stresses  the  inner 
composition  of  human  nature,  or  man  as  he  is  in 
himself.  The  Liturgy  unifies  man  by  restoring  the 
unity  of  his  being,  inwardly  and  outwardly.  This 
unity  of  man  we  call  ‘health’,  because  it  is  the  unity 
of  an  organic  being.  Health  is  the  perfect  poise  and 
perfect  collaboration  of  all  those  complementary 
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forces  which  constitute  man’s  life.  These  comple- 
mentary forces  in  man  are  spiritual  and  material, 
natural  and  supernatural.  Because  these  forces  are 
complementary,  because,  in  other  words,  the 
spiritual  vivifies  and  is  contained  by  the  material, 
the  supernatural  by  the  natural,  therefore  human 
nature  may  be  called  ‘sacramental’.  Thus  the 
problem  of  unifying  man’s  being,  of  restoring  man’s 
health,  is  a problem  of  his  fundamental  ‘sacra- 
mentalism’.  Indeed,  to  restore  man’s  consciousness 
of  his  ‘sacramental’  nature,  to  satisfy  this  exigency 
of  his  ‘sacramental’  nature  in  concrete  life  by  making 
him  act  ‘sacramentally’,  all  this  makes  man  act  not 
purely  spiritually,  nor  merely  materially,  but  in  a 
truly  and  completely  human  way,  that  is,  in  a way 
where  the  spiritual  and  material  forces,  soul  and 
body,  constitute  one  single  complete  vital  movement. 
Thus  man  is  taught  and  made  to  live  with  and  for  the 
WHOLE  oj  his  being,  and  this  is  man’s  unity,  man’s 
health,  his  proper,  exclusive,  completely  human 
perfection.  The  Liturgy  supremely  unifies  man  as  he 
is  in  himself  by  satisfying  and  perfecting  the  funda- 
mental ‘sacramentalism’  of  his  nature.  As  this 
problem  is  of  such  a universal  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  Liturgy  at  large, 
we  shall  illustrate  this  point  by  indicating  two 
general  ways  in  which  Liturgy  forms  us  ‘sacra- 
mentally’ . The  first  way  is  psychological,  the  second 
moral. 

The  psychology  according  to  the  principles  of 
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which  Liturgy  endeavours  to  form  us,  to  shape  our 
lives,  is  what  we  may  loosely  call  the  psychology  of 
symbolism.  What  is  the  meaning  and  bearipg  of 
liturgical  symbolism?  Very  often  when  we  speak 
about  symbols  and  symbolism  we  refer  to  emblems, 
badges  and  other  arbitrarily  chosen  means  of  making 
known  to  others  one  or  other  feature  of  person  or 
thing  without  the  use  of  words.  A flag  and  certain 
colours  are  conventionally  agreed  upon  to  indicate 
nationality.  The  sickle  and  hammer  are  the  emblems 
of  destructive  communism.  What  is  most  character- 
istic of  these  symbols  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
emblems  and  other  symbols  draw  their  entire  value 
from  the  thing  they  refer  to ; in  themselves  they  have 
very  little  value  or  none  at  all.  Without  the  reference 
to  nationality  nobody  would  care  about  three  pieces 
of  cloth  sewn  together  especially  if  they  combined 
colours  which  every  true  artist  would  abhor.  The 
fact  that  the  symbol  has  no  value  in  itself  is  even 
more  strongly  brought  out  by  the  rank  arbitrariness 
with  which  an  idea  is  linked  up  with  a thing,  though 
it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  it.  What  has  tbe 
idea  of  nationality  to  do  with  a wild  combination  of 
colours  and  a piece  of  cloth  ? In  the  Liturgy  we  meet 
with  a far  richer  symbolism.  The  number  of  liturgical 
symbols  is  relatively  small,  and  yet  liturgical  symbol- 
ism surpasses  other  symbolisms  by  the  depth  and  ex- 
tension of  its  influence.  In  the  Liturgy  a certain  thing 
is  used  as  a symbol,  not  because  it  has  nothing  to  say 
of  its  own,  but  precisely  because  it  has  so  much  to 
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say  of  its  own  that  it  may  even  insinuate  many  things 
other  than  itself.  It  has  such  a wide  significance  on 
its  own  level  that  it  aptly  lends  itself  to  signifying 
something  on  a higher  level.  Why  this  maintenance 
of  two  levels?  Because  man  himself  unites  two 
levels  in  his  human  nature:  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  his  life:  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  Man’s  material  life 
culminates  in  the  sense-life  of  his  body;  man’s 
spiritual  life  lies  in  his  spiritual  soul  and  faculties. 
But,  though  perfectly  distinct,  body  and  soul  are 
perfectly  complementary  and  constitute  one  single 
whole,  one  single  unity,  one  man.  In  the  same  way 
man  does  not  live  two  separate  lives,  but  in  spite 
of  the  perfect  distinction  between  his  material  life 
and  his  spiritual  life,  he  lives  one  sole  life,  one 
single  completely  human  life.  In  this  one  human 
life  senses  and  mind  are  not  of  equal  value:  there  is 
hierarchy  and  subordination  between  them.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  think  that  therefore  the  senses 
exist  entirely  for  the  mind,  or  the  vegetable  functions 
merely  for  the  senses.  In  man  the  body  does  not 
exist  merely  for  the  soul.  Indeed,  what  exists  as  such 
is  neither  soul  nor  body  nor  mind  nor  senses  nor 
digestive  and  reproductive  systems,  but  the  whole 
man.  All  the  constitutive  elements  have  an  integral, 
real,  though  not  equal  share  in  this  one  existence. 
If  St.  Paul  said  that  in  married  life  man  is  the  head 
he  never  meant  that  the  woman  existed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  man,  but  that  they  formed  one  flesh, 
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una  caro,  and  that  both  concurred  to  form  this  unity, 
each  in  his  own  way,  as  complementary  factors, 
man  as  active  in  the  way  of  ‘giving’,  woman  as 
active  in  the  way  of  ‘receiving’.  To  exist  as  a living 
whole  neither  mere  giving  nor  mere  receiving 
suffices,  since  the  one  is  meaningless  without  the 
other.  But  the  whole  is  constituted  by  the  mutual, 
complementary  giving-receiving. 

Applying  this  comparison  to  the  two  main  ele- 
ments of  human  life  we  should  say  that  the  material 
element  represented  by  vegetative  and  sense-life  plays 
a female  part  while  the  spiritual  element  represented 
by  mind  and  will  plays  the  male  part,  or,  more 
briefly,  that  the  body  represents  the  woman,  the  soul 
the  man.  The  point  of  importance  is  that  being 
integral,  constitutive  parts  of  man,  his  body,  his 
vegetative  and  sense  life  are  parts  that  have  their 
own  contribution  to  make  which  the  spiritual  part 
cannot  supply ; they  have  therefore  a plain  and 
obvious  right  to  existence;  they  have  a plain  and 
obvious  right  to  live,  to  increase,  to  be  strong, 
sound  and  beautiful.  They  have  their  share  in  man’s 
nobility.  Plotinus,  whom  Dean  Inge  proposed  as  an 
ideal  of  Christian  humanism,  was  ashamed  of  his 
body,  and  he  abandoned  it  to  the  filth  of  unclean 
diseases.  The  Christian  honours  his  body,  ‘anoints 
his  head  and  washes  his  face’,  even  when  he  has  to 
fast  to  maintain  its  subordination  to  the  spirit. 
This  truly  humanistic  conception  of  man  underlies 
the  symbolism  of  the  Liturgy.  Here  the  objects 
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proposed  to  the  senses  to  provoke  and  sustain  the 
life  of  the  mind  are  not  ‘senseless’  signposts  like 
flags  and  other  emblems.  Liturgical  symbolism  is 
not  uni-lateral.  The  objects  to  which  Liturgy 
mainly  attaches  a symbolic  meaning  are  objects 
which  represent  a very  real  and  concrete  value  on 
the  material  level,  and  precisely  because  on  this 
level  their  influence  is  so  important  and  so  easily 
perceived  by  the  senses  they  inspire  objects  on  the 
spiritual  level,  incite  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and 
all  along  sustain  and  accompany  this  spiritual 
activity.  This  is  not  a humiliation  for  man,  it  is  his 
way  and  therefore  his  true  perfection,  a perfection 
which  he  must  seek  to  protect  and  to  develop.  It 
is  the  necessary  and  honourable  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  man  is  neither  angel  nor  beast,  but  a being 
with  his  own  characteristic  perfection  consisting 
of  a ‘sacramental’  union  of  matter  and  spirit,  of 
body  and  soul.  It  is  very  definitely  unchristian  to 
look  down  upon  man’s  complex  nature  as  a result 
of  cross-breeding. 

Let  us  now  take  a few  examples  of  liturgical 
symbolism.  Pope  Clement  I wrote  a letter  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  years  95-96  or  97-98.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  long  ago  pointed  out  how  profoundly 
St.  Clement  was  permeated  with  the  ‘sacramental’, 
truly  liturgical  spirit  of  Christianity.  Though  he 
knew  St.  Paul’s  Letters  very  well,  he  does  not 
refer  to  St.  Paul  even  once  when  speaking  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body.  We  quote  this  passage  in 
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Bishop  Lightfoot’s  translation:  “Let  us  understand, 
dearly  beloved,  how  the  Master  continually  showeth 
unto  us  the  resurrection  that  shall  be  hereafter; 
whereof  He  made  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  first- 
fruit,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  Let  us 
behold,  dearly  beloved,  the  resurrection  which 
happeneth  at  its  proper  season.  Day  and  night  show 
unto  us  the  resurrection.  The  night  falleth  asleep, 
and  day  ariseth;  the  day  departeth,  and  night 
cometh  on.  Let  us  mark  the  fruits,  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  sowing  taketh  place.  The  sower  goeth 
forth  and  casteth  into  the  earth  each  of  the  seeds; 
and  these  falling  into  the  earth  dry  and  bear  decay: 
then  out  of  their  decay  the  mightiness  of  the  Master’s 
providence  raiseth  them  up,  and  from  being  one 
they  increase  manifold  and  bear  fruit”  ( Apostolic 
Fathers,  Part  I,  v.  II,  p.  284).  The  continual  change 
of  day  and  night,  the  continual  sowing  and  growing 
of  the  seeds  with  the  change  of  season,  all  this 
keeps  alert  in  us  a very  concrete  and  genuine  sense- 
experience,  and  this  continual  experience  demands 
to  be  accompanied  by  a continual  spiritual  experience 
by  which  our  life  and  final  resurrection  becomes  a 
continual  share  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  Our 
Lord.  Instead  of  being  a senseless  signpost  to  the 
idea  of  Christ’s  Resurrection,  St.  Clement  rather 
sees  the  Resurrection  as  a universal,  cosmic  feature, 
of  which  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  first, 
most  real  and  most  important  instance,  of  which  our 
own  resurrection,  body  and  soul,  is  the  glorious 
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participation,  of  which  the  dying  and  rising  of  the 
seeds  is  a derivation  and  far-off  imitation,  of  which 
even  the  change  of  day  and  night  is  a persistent 
insinuation.  In  such  a symbolism  the  whole  of  man 
shares,  grows,  is  educated;  his  bodily  life  thus 
remains  in  the  closest  contact  and  the  most  delicate 
harmony  with  his  spiritual  life.  Instead  of  an  empty, 
arbitrarily  chosen,  uni-lateral  reference,  this  sym- 
bolism rather  says:  there  is  resurrection  everywhere, 
and  as  we  watch  the  dying  and  rising  of  the  seeds, 
so  we  watch  the  dying  and  rising  Christ,  so  we  watch 
the  dying  and  rising  of  ourselves  and  the  dying  and 
rising  of  the  whole  material  and  spiritual  universe 
from  the  death  of  sin  to  eternal  life  in  the  Redeeming 
Christ.  The  symbolism  of  the  Liturgy  is  a symbolism 
of  analogy:  symbol  and  thing  symbolized  are  both  real, 
they  represent  a similar  reality,  but  in  a completely 
different  way  because  on  a completely  different  level. 
The  symbol  is  not  an  empty  reference,  but  a deriva- 
tion and  far-off  imitation  of  the  thing  symbolized. 

The  Liturgy  has  few  but  very  rich  symbols.  Among 
these  the  symbol  of  light  stands  out.  A few  examples 
will  clearly  show  that  union  of  material  and  spiritual 
light  into  one  experience,  the  union  of  natural  light 
with  the  supernatural  Light  which  is  the  Risen  Christ 
in  the  glory  of  His  Redeeming- Act,  and,  lastly,  that 
demonstration  of  Christ  as  the  Source  of  all  light 
and  of  all  that  light  means  to  us,  as  the  prototype 
of  light,  of  which  all  other  light  can  be  but  participa- 
tion and  derivation.  “O  Lord  God,  Father  Almighty, 
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unfailing  light,  who  art  the  creator  of  all  lights, 
bless  this  light,  which  is  blessed  and  sanctified  by 
thee,  who  didst  enlighten  the  whole  world ; that  we 
may  be  inflamed  with  that  light,  and  enlightened 
with  the  fire  of  thy  brightness:  and  as  thou  didst 
give  light  to  Moses  going  out  of  Egypt,  so  enlighten 
our  hearts  and  senses,  that  we  may  deserve  to  arrive 
at  life  and  light  everlasting”  (Blessing  of  the  fire  on 
Holy  Saturday)^  “Let  the  angelic  choirs  of  heaven 
now  rejoice;  let  the  divine  mysteries  rejoice;  and 
let  the  trumpet  of  salvation  sound  for  the  victory 
of  so  great  a King.  Let  the  earth  also  rejoice,  made 
radiant  by  such  splendour;  and,  enlightened  with 
the  brightness  of  the  eternal  King,  let  it  know  that  the 
whole  world’s  darkness  is  scattered.  Let  mother 
church  too  rejoice,  adorned  with  the  brightness  of 
so  great  a light;  and  may  this  temple  resound  with 
the  loud  voices  of  the  people.  Wherefore,  I beseech 
you,  most  dear  brethren,  who  are  here  present  in 
the  wonderful  brightness  of  this  holy  light,  to 
invoke  with  me  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God.  That 
he  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  number  me  among  the 
Levites  without  any  merit  of  mine,  would  pour 
forth  his  brightness  upon  me,  and  enable  me  to 
perfect  the  praise  of  this  light.  . . . Oh,  how  blessed 
is  this  night  which  alone  was  worthy  to  know  the 
season  and  the  hour  in  which  Christ  rose  again  from 
hell!  This  is  the  night  of  which  it  was  written:  And 
the  night  shall  be  enlightened  as  the  day:  and  the 
night  is  my  light  in  my  enjoyments.  Therefore  does 
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the  holiness  of  this  night  banish  crime,  wash  away 
sin,  and  restore  innocence  to  those  that  have  fallen 
and  gladness  to  those  that  are  sad.  . . . Now  we 
know  the  glory  of  this  column  which  God’s  bright 
flame  kindles.  Though  divided  into  parts,  yet  it 
suffers  no  loss  from  the  light  which  it  imparts. 
For  it  is  fed  from  the  melted  wax  which  the  mother 
bee  wrought  for  the  substance  of  this  precious  lamp. 
O truly  blessed  is  the  night  which  despoiled  the 
Egyptians  and  enriched  the  Hebrews!  the  night  in 
which  things  of  heaven  are  joined  to  those  of  earth, 
things  of  God  to  those  of  man!  We  therefore  pray 
thee,  O Lord,  that  this  candle,  which  is  hallowed 
in  honour  of  thy  name,  may  avail  and  fail  not  to 
scatter  the  darkness  of  this  night.  May  it  be  received 
as  a sweet  savour  and  be  mingled  with  the  lights  of 
heaven.  May  the  morning  star  find  its  flame  alight: 
that  morning  star  which  knows  no  setting;  which 
came  back  from  the  nether-world  and  shed  its  kindly 
light  upon  mankind”  (From  the  Exultet  of  Holy 
Saturday).  Professor  Dolger  has  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  analogy  between  the  role  of  the  sun  in 
the  material  universe  and  the  role  of  the  Redeeming 
Christ  as  Sol  Salutis,  Sun  of  Salvation.  He  points 
out  that  the  sun  suggested  to  antiquity  the  ideas  of 
stability,  eternity,  immortality,  happiness,  liberty, 
salvation,  goodness,  omnipresence  and  omniscience. 
He  showed  how  formerly  men  used  to  turn  towards 
the  East,  especially  at  the  time  of  dawn.  Socrates 
already  did  so,  and  the  Christian  ascetics  did  so, 
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too.  In  a review  of  this  book  the  late  F.  C.  Burkitt 
remarked  on  this  practice:  “The  ascetic  who  has 
spent  a night  in  the  open  naturally  turns  towards 
the  dawn  when  he  utters  his  morning  prayer;  no 
doubt  it  will  make  him  think  of  his  Lord  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness — ecce  vir,  Oriens  nomen 
eius”  (Journ . of  Theol.  St.,  1921,  p.  286).  Precisely 
this  ‘naturally’  is  what  the  Liturgy  has  so  profoundly 
understood,  because  it  ‘naturally’  unites  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  the  bodily  manifestation  and  the 
soul’s  manifestation:  man’s  ‘nature’  is  indeed  one 
organic  whole  made  up  of  body  and  soul.  Together, 
body  and  soul,  each  in  its  own  complementary  way, 
express  in  one  complex  attitude  the  unity  of  man’s 
being  and  the  relation  of  this  one  being  with  its 
Creator. 

In  its  symbolism  the  Liturgy  shows  an  ex- 
quisite understanding  of  human  nature.  It  provides 
man  with  a psychological  synthesis  which  leads 
him  to  an  open  and  free  expansion  of  all  his  vital 
forces,  thereby  to  their  richer  and  finer  inter- 
connection, and  thereby  again  to  a more  perfect 
unification  of  his  being.  But  this  aspect  considers 
human  nature  primarily  and  principally  as  it  is 
constituted  intrinsically.  It  does  not  primarily 
consider  the  moral  state  in  which  this  nature  is 
established.  It  does  not  primarily  occupy  itself  with 
the  question  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
This  belongs  to  the  moral  synthesis.  The  Liturgy  is 
characteristically  human,  it  embraces  all  the  forces 
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of  human  nature,  it  embraces  also  all  the  aspects  of 
human  nature.  The  ‘sacramentalism’  of  the  Liturgy 
which  provides  man  with  a ‘sacramental’  psycho- 
logical synthesis,  equally  provides  man  with  a 
‘sacramental’  moral  synthesis  according  to  man’s 
‘sacramental’  nature.  ‘Morality’  is  here  taken  in 
its  widest  sense:  all  that  is  implied  in  working  out 
our  moral  destiny,  or,  our  existence  as  related  to 
the  Supreme  Good. 

In  general  we  have  seen  that  the  Liturgy  is  well  aware 
of  man’s  complex  nature,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  result  of  man’s  unification  leads  to  a complex 
unity,  an  organic  unity.  This  unity  Liturgy  very 
aptly  describes  as  health . The  idea  of  health  expresses 
something  positive:  it  has  a positive,  independent 
value.  It  is  not  merely,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the 
denial  of  disease.  Even  when  we  speak  of  healthy, 
healthier,  and  healthiest,  that  is,  if  we  accept 
various  degrees  of  health  we  do  not  at  all  necessarily 
imply  the  idea  of  disease.  The  fact  that  one  of  our 
friends  is  healthier  than  another  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  the  other  is  ill.  When  health  means  the 
recovery  from  an  illness  we  speak  of  cure  and 
instead  of  speaking  in  general  about  hygienics  and 
exercises,  we  then  speak  of  ‘remedies’.  Our 
human  nature  was  created  in  a state  of  supernatural 
beauty.  From  this  state  it  fell  away.  It  is  now  a 
fallen  nature.  Oldness  ( retustas ) and  death,  weak- 
ness and  wickedness,  sin  and  enmity  are  the  names 
with  which  the  Liturgy  describes  this  peculiar  illness 
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of  mankind.  Consequently  the  Liturgy  continually 
makes  use  of  the  terms  restoration,  recovery  and, 
especially,  remedy.  Our  health  is  a recovery,  our 
hygienic  prescriptions  are  remedies.  “We  beseech 
thee,  O Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wouldst  make 
the  most  holy  mysteries  which  thou  hast  granted  to 
make  our  renewal  sure,  a healing  remedy  for  us 
both  now  and  always”  (Postcomm.  of  Low  Sunday). 
“Let  the  appointed  sacrifices  be  offered  to  thee, 
O Lord ; who  dost  grant  us  so  to  present  them  before 
thee  that  they  may  also  be  a saving  remedy  for 
ourselves”  (Secret  of  the  Tenth  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost). “We  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  that  while  we 
partake  of  thy  sacrament  we  may  receive  support 
for  mind  and  body;  so  that,  having  health  in  both, 
we  may  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  heavenly  remedy” 
(Postcomm.  of  the  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost). “Let  our  vices,  O God  Almighty,  be  healed 
by  thy  holy  mysteries;  and  may  we  receive  from 
them  remedies  for  evermore”  (Postcomm.  of  the 
Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost).  “May  our 
frailty,  O Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  be  supported  by 
the  remedies  of  thy  mercy;  that  what  from  its  own 
condition  is  falling  into  ruin  may  be  restored  by 
thy  clemency”  (Collect  of  Ember  Wednesday  in 
September.  “Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God, 
that  through  these  sacraments  which  we  have 
received,  whatsoever  is  decayed  in  our  souls  may 
be  restored  by  their  healing  power”  (Postcomm.  of 
the  Last  Sunday  after  Pentecost).  At  the  supreme 
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moment  when  at  Holy  Communion,  God,  fellow- 
men,  and  self  will  be  ‘all  in  all’  in  Christ’s  Redeem- 
ing-Act  sacramentally  re-enacted,  we  bow  our  heads, 
we  strike  our  breasts,  and  say  ‘reverently  and 
humbly’ : “Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  thou  should 
enter  under  my  roof;  say  but  the  word,  and  my 
soul  shall  be  healed”. 

Liturgical  morality  is  no  more  uni-lateral  than 
liturgical  symbolism.  Through  the  fall  of  our 
nature  and  our  recovery  from  it  by  our  share  in 
Christ’s  Redeeming-Act  the  ‘sacramentalism’  of  our 
human  reality  is  emphasized.  By  ‘sacramentalism’ 
we  mean,  roughly  speaking,  that  peculiar  and 
fundamentally  characteristic  feature  of  our  nature 
by  which  all  that  is  concrete  in  us,  all  that  makes 
up  our  proper  human  reality,  rests  on  two  comple- 
mentary principles.  Now  just  as  in  the  psycho- 
logical sphere  our  actions,  our  life,  our  contact  with 
other  beings,  all  rests  on  the  mutually  comple- 
mentary interaction  of  body  and  soul,  so,  since 
original  sin,  our  morality  seems  to  rest  on  two 
complementary  principles  which  we  may  call  the 
positive  and  the  negative  good.  The  positive  good 
is  but  good,  constructive,  pure  progress,  and 
culminates  in  mysticism;  the  negative  good  always 
faces  the  evil,  is  defensive,  destructive  of  all  that  is 
wrong  in  us:  this  is  the  reign  of  asceticism.  The 
positive  may  be  compared  to  pure  health,  the 
negative  to  recovery  and  remedy.  Here  again 
Liturgy  proves  itself  profoundly  human.  We  are 
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Christ  and  yet  we  are  sinners,  we  are  pure  and 
somehow  we  are  impure.  The  mens,  mind,  is  ardent 
in  its  spiritual  pursuits,  but  it  lives  in  a body  with 
inordinate  passions.  We  are  overwhelmed,  all  our 
being  is  bathed  in  the  light  of  God’s  veritas,  but  the 
light  of  God’s  omniscient  Truth  is  embedded  in  the 
abundance  of  God’s  misericordia,  God’s  all-forgetting 
Mercy.  The  power  of  Christ’s  Redeeming-Act 
vivifies  and  supports  the  weakness  of  mankind. 
Did  not  St.  Paul  say  that  Christ  the  God  Incarnate 
‘became  sin’  for  us?  The  final  elevation  of  mankind 
was  bom  in  its  fall,  the  regeneration  to  God’s  Life 
was  sown  into  the  birth  to  sin. 

With  its  insistence  on  concrete  reality  the  Liturgy 
keeps  the  two  aspects  of  man’s  morality  always 
close  together.  In  its  prayers  the  Liturgy  always  prays 
with  both  hands  uplifted,  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the 
right  hand.  Only  thus  does  its  prayer  become  the 
true  expression  of  the  whole  man.  “Having  been 
filled  with  the  food  of  spiritual  nourishment,  we 
humbly  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  that  by  the  participa- 
tion of  this  mystery  thou  wouldst  teach  us  to  despise 
the  things  of  earth  and  love  those  of  heaven”  (Post- 
comm.  of  the  Second  Sunday  in  Advent).  In 
another  prayer  we  find  the  twofold  moral  aspect 
expressed  by  affliction  and  comfort : “Mercifully 
hear,  O Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  the  prayers  of  thy 
people;  that  we,  who  are  justly  afflicted  for  our 
sins,  may  be  comforted  by  the  visitation  of  thy 
goodness”  (Fifth  Collect  of  Ember  Saturday  in 
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Advent).  Elsewhere  we  find  the  couple  liber  atio- 
servitus : “Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God, 
that  the  new  birth  of  thine  only-begotten  Son  in 
the  flesh  may  deliver  us  who  are  held  by  the  old 
bondage  under  the  yoke  of  sin”  (Collect  of  the 
third  Mass  on  Christmas  Day).  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  prayer  of  Septuagesima  Sunday:  “O  Lord,  we 
beseech  thee,  graciously  hear  the  prayers  of  thy 
people;  that  we  who  are  justly  afflicted  for  our  sins 
may  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  be  mercifully  de- 
livered”. In  a general  way  another  prayer  links 
God’s  Truth,  the  Revelation  of  Christ,  to  our 
living  up  to  this  Truth:  “O  God,  who  by  thy  holy 
intercourse  with  us  in  this  sacrifice  makest  us 
partakers  of  the  one  supreme  Godhead;  grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  that  as  we  know  thy  truth,  so  we  may 
accompany  it  by  a worthy  life”  (Secret  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Sunday  after  Pentecost). 

We  have  taken  morality  in  a Very  wide  sense.  It 
implies  asceticism  and  mysticism,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
to-day  comprised  in  the  rather  loose  idea  of  ‘spiritual 
life’.  Liturgy  is  always  concentrating  upon  the 
whole  of  life,  just  as  it  concentrates  upon  the  whole 
of  man.  We  find  this  connection  of  asceticism  and 
mysticism  expressed,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
two  prayers  where  the  idea  of  purgatio,  purification, 
is  linked  up  with  the  idea  of  consortium  mjsterii, 
fellowship  of  (or  ‘communing  in’)  the  Mystery:  the 
Redeeming- Act  in  its  eternal  completion:  “May  the 
holy  receiving  of  thy  sacrament,  O Lord,  revive  us, 
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and  purifying  us  from  our  old  life  enable  us  to  pass 
to  the  fellowship  of  thy  saving  mystery”  (Postcomm. 
of  Ember  Friday  in  Advent).  “May  this  communion, 
O Lord,  cleanse  us  from  guilt;  and  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
make  us  partakers  of  the  heavenly  remedy:  caelestis 
remedii  faciat  esse  consortes”  (Postcomm.  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision; we  have  substituted  the  for  a heavenly 
remedy.  Fortescue’s  translation  paralyses  the  mean- 
ing). It  would  take  us  too  far  to  study  this  dualism 
on  which  the  Liturgy  insists  throughout.  We  should 
find  that  it  unites  earth  and  heaven,  time  and 
eternity,  our  action  and  the  Redeeming-Act  of  the 
Son,  newness  and  oldness,  present  and  future, 
generation  and  immortality,  faith  and  contempla- 
tion, to  see  and  to  do,  understanding  and  action, 
intuition  and  affection,  fears  of  conscience  and  hope 
almost  infinite.  All  these  couples  are  taken  from 
prayers  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Missal.  The  one 
point  we  wish  to  stress  is  this.  Though  Liturgy 
knows  how  to  distinguish  body  from  soul,  though  it 
knows  that  man  is  a complex  of  complementary 
elements,  it  never  separates  these  elements.  It 
insists  upon  uniting  them:  it  insists  upon  taking 
man  as  a whole.  It  extends  this  unification  to  the 
whole  universe,  because  that  sacramental  dualism  of 
which  man  is  the  most  striking  illustration  runs 
through  all  the  levels  of  creation.  The  result  of  this 
outlook  is  that  it  establishes  us  in  what  is  perfectly 
real,  in  the  ‘objective’,  it  draws  us  away  from  the 
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idolized  subjective  self,  and  restores  common  sense 
to  our  outlook  and  a profound  soundness  to  our 
moral  or  ‘spiritual’  life.  The  Liturgy  never  allows  us 
to  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of  creation  in  an 
uncouth  asceticism,  it  never  overstresses  the  mystical 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  It  never  forgets  that 
our  elevation  is  a Redemption,  it  never  forgets  that 
our  Redeemer  is  also  our  Judge.  It  is  neither 
optimistic  nor  pessimistic,  it  is  merely  realistic  with 
the  sound,  happy  and  grave  realism  that  Tfiarks  the 
child,  and  particularly  the  child  of  God.  The  Liturgy 
hates  a religion  which  extols  religious  experiences — 
often  morbid — at  the  expense  of  dogma,  it  hates 
also  a religion  of  which  dogmas  are  static  formulas 
instead  of  dynamic  truths.  It  hates  the  first  because 
such  a religious  outlook  turns  religion  into  morbid 
egocentrism,  it  hates  the  second  because  this  turns 
religion  into  a sterile  grammar.  It  hates  them  both 
because  both  attack  its  very  reason  of  existence: 
Liturgy  indeed  is  the  cult  of  life.  Christ  said  that  He 
was  both  Truth  and  Life.  Lastly,  since  the  Liturgy 
always  treats  man  as  a whole,  and  never  allows  him 
to  practise  any  suicidal  vivisection,  it  is  obvious  that 
its  whole  tendency  makes  for  an  always  more  in- 
tense unification  of  man’s  moral  life.  Precisely 
because  it  always  unites  soul  and  body,  intellect  and 
will,  spiritual  life  and  sense-life,  ‘theory’  and 
‘practice’,  Liturgy  is  the  highest  expression  of 
man’s  vital  energy.  The  richest,  the  deepest  and  the 
most  powerful  manifestation  of  man’s  complete 
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perfection  is  not  exclusive  contemplation,  nor 
exclusive  ritualism,  but  a full,  all-round  human  act 
because  only  an  act  engages  the  whole  of  man,  body 
and  soul.  Liturgy  fosters  and  perfects  this  complete 
human  act  containing  man’s  complete  being,  not 
by  making  this  act  absolute  and  self-sufficient — 
that  would  be  against  its  realism — but  by  making  it 
a share  in  another  Act,  both  Human  and  Divine,  the 
eternal  Redeeming- Act  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  perfection  of  mankind  is  the  ‘Common 

Liturgy  as  Sacramentum  unitatis  et  pads  for  man  in 
relation  with  his  fellow-men. 

The  unification  of  man’s  self  is  but  a partial 
unification  of  man’s  being.  To  be  real  at  all,  man 
must  be  created  by  God  and  integrated  into  that 
great  human  organism,  mankind.  This  integration 
of  man  into  mankind  is  of  such  a paramount  im- 
portance that  the  unification  of  man’s  self,  of 
man  such  as  he  is  inwardly  constituted,  cannot 
be  completed  without  the  union  of  man  with  his 
fellow-men.  The  first  two  commandments  in  which 
the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  are  contained  do 
not  speak  of  man’s  self.  They  express  the  intrinsic 
connection  of  man  with  two  beings  other  than  his 
self:  God  and  his  neighbour.  Only  in  his  relations 
with  God  and  his  fellow-men  will  man  discover  his 
true  self. 

If  there  is  any  point  which  the  Liturgy  drives 
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home  to  the  individual  man,  it  is  surely  his  organic 
connection  with  his  fellow-men.  It  always  speaks 
of  ‘us’,  or  more  expressively,  of  Ecclesia  tua,  thy 
Church.  In  its  action,  in  its  prayer,  in  its  teaching  the 
Liturgy  treats  the  individual  as  a member,  a ‘fellow’. 
But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  does  not  even  grant 
the  members  that  last  remnant  of  individualism 
which  is  ‘equality’  among  the  members.  Such  an 
equality — we  call  it  to-day  democracy — is  but  the 
refuge  of  an  individualism  which  has  become  too 
insignificant  and  too  cowardly  to  defend  itself. 
At  bottom,  that  democracy  with  its  ‘equal  rights’ 
and  that  communism  with  its  vulgar  ‘comradeship’ 
are  but  the  last  convulsions  of  that  miserable, 
conceited,  bourgeois,  and  capitalistic  individualism, 
depleted  of  all  vital  possibilities  by  its  own  avaricious 
selfishness. 

Liturgy  has  no  money  with  which  to  create 
‘classes’,  it  admits  of  no  snobocracy,  but  it  rejects 
a democratic  equality  quite  as  much.  Liturgy  does 
not  know  of  either  democracy  or  aristocracy.  It 
knows  but  the  whole:  mankind,  it  speaks  always  in 
the  name  of  mankind:  we.  Here  we  touch  upon  a 
point  which  is  acutely  actual  to-day.  There  seems 
to  be  such  an  abysmal  distance  between  the  world 
of  the  Liturgy  and  the  surrounding  world  of  politics 
and  economics,  that  to  many  it  seems  necessary  to 
create  an  intermediate  zone  of  Catholic  Action. 
The  difficulty  is  not  however — as  is  sometimes 
supposed — that  Liturgy  is  not  ‘practical’,  not  im- 
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mediate  enough  to  grip  the  problems  of  politics  and 
economics.  It  is  rather  that  the  system  of  politics 
and  economics  is  wholly  and  entirely  conceived  in 
terms  of  an  individualistic  philosophy,  an  individual- 
istic Weltanschauung.  Here  lies  the  opposition  of 
Liturgy.  There  is  no  incompatibility  whatever 
between  Liturgy  and  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  if  Liturgy  is 
granted  the  normal  possibilities  of  growth  and 
expansion,  it  will  naturallj  draw  these  problems 
within  its  scope,  for  Liturgy  is  life,  and  its  scope  is 
as  wide  as  life  itself.  The  most  positive,  the  most 
constructive  Catholic  Action  can  flow  forth  only 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  is  contained  in  the  intrinsic 
vitality  of  the  Liturgy — the  future  will  prove  this. 
The  present  incompatibility  is  merely  in  the  under- 
lying  philosophy.  With  this  individualistic  phil- 
osophy Liturgy,  as  Christianity,  Catholic  Christianity, 
cannot  even  apparently  agree,  and  never  will  be 
able  to.  If  wisdom  is  identified  with  compromise, 
Christianity  rightly  deserves  to  be  honoured  with 
the  title  of  folly.  This  it  has  in  common  with  the 
Cross.  Individualistic  philosophy  conceives  of 
everything  in  terms  and  values  of  the  individual 
man.  In  its  view  mankind  has  no  other  meaning 
than  a quantitative  meaningless  accumulation  of 
individual  men  who  would  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  each  other  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
happened  to  stumble  by  chance  on  to  the  same  planet 
and  from  immemorial  times  devised  a system  of 
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contracts,  of  giving  and  taking,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  get  rid  of.  Liturgy  looks  upon  mankind 
and  man  the  other  way  about.  It  considers  mankind 
as  a whole  of  which  the  individual  man  is  but  a 
constitutive  element,  a constitutive  part.  It  con- 
siders mankind  as  an  organism  whose  unity  is  the 
law  and  the  norm  of  all  the  individual  units  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  perfection  of  this  organic 
whole  rules  and  ‘organizes’  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  parts.  The  main  line  is  the  evolution, 
the  ‘growth’  of  the  whole.  On  the  progress  and 
stages  of  this  growth  of  the  whole  organism  depends 
the  contribution  of  each  composing  part.  Now, 
man  is  far  more  strongly  united  to  his  fellow-men  by 
Liturgy  than  by  Socialism  or  Communism.  For  Liturgy 
simply  treats  with  the  whole  as  a whole;  it  does 
not  treat  men  as  an  indefinite  roll-call  of  numerical 
units,  it  does  not  say:  you,  and  you,  and  you,  it 
hardly  even  says:  “All  of  you  constitute  one  organ- 
ism”. It  simply  treats  men  as  elements  of  one  organ- 
ism. All  are  important,  but  only  because  all  share 
in  the  importance  of  the  one  organism.  All  have  a 
full  right  to  existence,  but  as  a share  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  organism.  And  in  the  specific  Christian 
sphere  this  means:  Christ  redeemed  mankind,  and  all 
of  us  are  redeemed  because  we  share  in  this  mankind. 
The  social  importance  of  this  outlook  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  changes  the  whole  scale  of 
values  which  individualism  tries  to  impose  upon  us. 
For  in  an  organism  what  distinguishes  one  cell  from 
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another,  one  limb  from  another,  one  organ  from 
another,  is  not  primarily  quantity,  not  matter,  not 
wealth,  not  blood,  in  short,  no  material  possessing 
in  any  way  whatever,  but  quality,  form,  intrinsic 
capacity,  soul,  the  character  and  the  function  which 
are  the  specific  feature  of  this  or  that  particular  unit. 
Liturgy  does  not  say  that  the  first  scale  of  values 
does  not  exist,  not  even  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist. 
It  simply  maintains  that  these  values  are  secondary, 
and  must  at  any  cost  be  reduced  to  this  secondary 
place  if  we  wish  the  organism  to  live  at  all.  Though 
the  organic  conception  of  mankind  subordinates 
all  individual  units  to  the  whole,  it  protects  the 
individual  beauty,  and  the  just  individual  interests 
far  better  than  either  individualism  or  socialism. 
Precisely  because  it  rejects  a distribution  of  life 
and  its  possibilities  inspired  by  purely  material  and 
quantitative  notions,  it  distributes  life  according  to 
quality,  capacity,  intrinsic  values.  For  the  difference 
between  an  organism  and  a material  accumulation 
is  that  an  accumulation  is  not  a whole,  a unity  with 
a shape  and  a beauty  of  its  own,  but  an  indefinite 
piling  up  of  matter  with  no  other  principle  to  go  by 
than  a quantitative,  numerical  equality.  But  the 
organism  is  the  realization  of  an  idea,  a plan,  a value 
that  have  their  own  meaning.  Therefore  the  elements 
which  constitute  an  organism  are  considered  as  all 
complementary,  all  necessary  and  irreplaceable.  The 
aim  of  an  organism  is  unity,  the  aim  of  quantity  and 
accumulation  is  multiplicity.  Thus  the  social  pro- 
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gramme  of  organic  mankind  is  not  quantitative  and 
material  rivalry,  but  complementary  collaboration. 
An  organism  needs  quantity,  it  never  makes  quantity 
its  aim;  it  needs  production,  not  an  accumulation 
of  products.  The  way  of  indefinite  progress,  of 
almost  infinite  possibilities  for  development,  is  not 
in  the  line  of  quantity  which  leads  to  exhaustion, 
but  in  the  line  of  quality  where  a result  can  always 
be  surpassed  without  harm  to  either  part  or  whole. 
Quality  can  only  be  higher  perfection  of  the  whole, 
because  it  leads  complementary  collaboration  to  its 
highest  possible  expansion.  The  norm  of  organiza- 
tion in  mankind  is  the  organic  Junction  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  member  in  the  organism. 
Through  the  entire  concentration  on  the  organic 
function,  the  organ  makes  its  individual  perfection 
perfectly  coincide  with  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
organism,  it  enjoys  for  itself  a perfect  share  in  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes to  the  development  and  evolution  of  this 
perfection  of  the  whole.  In  the  Christian  sphere  the 
same  holds  good:  the  norm  of  our  perfection  is  the 
perfection  with  which  we  accomplish  our  organic 
role  as  a member  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

All  this  may  appear  somewhat  subtle,  but  in 
practice  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  outlook  is  the  only 
one  which  can  furnish  us  with  a true  and  lasting 
solution  for  the  social  crisis  of  to-day.  Let  us 
quickly  go  through  the  social  programme  with 
which  the  Liturgy  provides  us.  We  have  seen  that 
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Liturgy  wishes  the  Mass  to  be  the  centre  and  the 
source  of  life,  round  which  in  wider  and  wider 
circles  all  other  activities  run.  Some  of  these  are 
close  to  the  centre,  some  are  farther  off,  but  all 
derive  from  and  keep  as  their  centre  the  Mass.  At 
Mass  Liturgy  makes  us  act  with  the  plenitude  of  our 
Christianized  vitality.  Thereby  it  restores  in  a 
supremely  efficacious  way  the  consciousness  of  our 
Christian  values.  In  these  values  we  regain  the  true 
esteem  and  with  it  the  consciousness  of  our  human 
values.  The  consciousness  of  these  Christian  and 
human  values  makes  us  realize  that  they  are  our 
own,  that  they  are  always  present  in  us  in  all  their 
beauty  and  all  their  power,  that  nothing,  not  even 
death,  can  rob  us  of  this  reality,  the  kernel  of  our 
life;  only  sin  can  spoil  and  weaken  them,  but  sin 
depends  on  us.  Thus  Liturgy  restores  the  vital 
consciousness  of  our  integration  into  the  living 
Christ,  of  our  incorporation  in  mankind,  of  our 
membership,  of  our  organic  role.  With  this  con- 
sciousness of  our  organic  role  Liturgy  makes  us 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  fact  that  this 
organic  role  lies  at  the  root  of  our  own  existence, 
that  it  is  our  very  being  in  the  concrete,  that  we  are 
thus  for  eternity  put  into  possession  of  the  realization 
of  our  own  beauty  and  happiness.  In  Liturgy  we 
realize  that,  in  a certain  way,  we  are  always  in  full 
possession  of  the  only  genuine  possibility  of  beauty 
and  happiness  of  which  only  our  own  sinfulness  can 
deprive  us.  This  is  not  a pious  illusion,  nor  an 
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intellectual  construction,  this  is  life,  living  reality. 
We  have  again  realized,  with  the  help  of  Liturgy, 
that  the  only  reason  of  existence  of  all  is  the  per- 
fection of  mankind,  of  Christianized  mankind,  of 
the  Christus  Totus.  We  have  again  realized  that 
therefore  there  is  simply  no  room  for  rivalry,  as 
we  all  have  our  organic  role  to  play,  are  all  comple- 
mentary, are  all,  at  least  in  a certain  way,  mutually 
irreplaceable,  that  therefore  the  point  of  life  is  not 
to  have  much,  not  even  to  do  much,  but  rather  to 
do  well  and  to  do  very  well.  Our  honour,  our 
beauty,  our  happiness  depend  on  this.  Every  one 
can  do  well.  The  preoccupation  of  life  changes 
entirely.  To-day  a man  comes  out  of  church  with 
the  idea  of  a ‘job’  to  be  looked  after,  or  to  be  sought. 
There  is  no  pleasure  because  there  is  no  honour. 
The  workman  is  an  inferior  being  simply  and  purely 
because  he  has  not  the  same  amount  of  money  as  his 
employer.  The  norm  of  his  life,  the  standard  of  his 
activities,  is  something  outside  himself.  His  norm  is 
the  capital  of  his  employer.  All  he  works  for,  all  he 
gains  is  compared  with  this  material  norm.  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  the  industrialist  keeps  his  money, 
there  is  no  chance  of  smothering  the  black  jealousy 
inside.  Worse  than  that:  instead  of  finding  relief 
he  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  money-monger  is  sure 
of  his  power,  he  exploits  the  workman  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  wealthy  pleasure.  Slavery  reappears  in 
a form  more  subtle  and  in  a way  more  exasperating 
because  of  its  hypocrisy  which  dodges  the  official 
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law  and  violates  the  elementary  laws  of  human 
society:  the  belt-system  reigns  happily.  The  work- 
man is  right  in  his  complaint  against  such  violations, 
although  there  will  always  be  workers  and  employ- 
ers. Good  men  and  women  rise  in  defence  of  the 
most  elementary  rights  of  man.  But  is  it  not  some- 
what naive  to  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  remedy 
such  enormities  by  exterior  measures,  by  new  laws 
only  to  be  dodged  afresh,  by  equal  distribution 
which  presupposes  that  the  money-mongers  in 
power  come  and  put  their  money  on  the  table,  pull 
down  their  own  house?  Then  there  remains  but 
the  dilemma:  either  take  away  the  capital  from  the 
capitalists  by  violence — but,  whether  that  is  done 
by  the  state  or  the  mob,  it  is  theft,  plain  theft — or 
leave  the  question  alone  since  no  remedy  seems 
possible.  Deadlock?  No,  says  Liturgy.  The  work- 
man is  a Christian,  he  is  a man,  he  is  married,  he 
knows  a craft  or  has  other  qualifications.  All  that  is 
his  vocation.  It  is  his  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word: 
he  alone  has  exactly  that  combination  of  individual 
features  and  capacities  which  constitute  together 
his  organic  function,  his  vocation,  his  organic  role 
with  importance  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  for  the 
whole  organism  is  interested  in  the  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  any  of  its  functions  however  small  in  appear- 
ance. As  such  the  vocation  or  organic  function  is  of 
universal  importance,  and  as  such  it  is  in  a certain 
way  irreplaceable.  The  criterion  of  the  workman’s 
worth,  of  his  honour,  of  his  happiness,  is  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  his  vocation  as  a workman.  The 
criterion  of  any  other  man’s  value  is  exactly  the 
same:  his  specific  vocation  and  the  fulfilling  of  this 
vocation.  Liturgy,  firmly  establishing  man  in  his 
only  real  organic  atmosphere,  making  him  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  his  fundamental  values  of 
man  and  Christian,  and  of  his  organic  existence,  makes 
him  look  on  life  as  an  organic  function,  as  a true 
vocation  which,  in  a way,  he  alone  can  fulfil, 
which  nobody  can  take  away  from  him.  He  is 
conscious  of  his  own  inner  value,  he  knows  he  is  a 
factor  and  an  important  factor  with  his  own  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  whole  of  mankind  and  before 
God.  This  consciousness  of  each  one’s  intrinsic 
value  as  having  a role  to  play  in  the  whole  of  mankind, 
of  the  Church,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
sent chaos.  The  source  of  that  consciousness  is  the 
Liturgy.  The  whole  secret  of  the  astonishing  success 
of  the  J.O.C.  lies  in  its  restoration  of  the  workman’s 
consciousness  of  his  intrinsic  values  as  Christian, 
as  man  and  as  workman.  But  to  be  fully  efficacious 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  all  levels  of 
life,  also  to  employers.  Then,  gradually  and  almost 
insensibly,  will  the  mentality  switch  over  from  the 
quantity-money- job  side  to  the  quality-vocation-and- 
organic-function  side.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
withdrawing  of  each  into  the  sphere  of  his  own 
vocation,  of  this  consciousness  that  the  standard  of 
one’s  greatness  and  happiness  lies  in  one’s  own 
being,  will  be  the  unscrewing  of  that  inhuman 
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tightness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  present 
crisis.  The  inward  concentration  upon  vocation 
and  its  personal  value  cannot  but  reverse  the  out- 
ward urge  for  more  possession  and  luxuries.  This 
turning  away  from  quantity  and  money-standards  to 
quality  and  vocation-standards  creates  the  only 
possibility  of  reducing  the  absurd  bourgeois  needs 
and  capitalistic  gratifications  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions more  in  agreement  with  human  dignity.  What 
has  a man  a right,  or  even  an  inclination,  to  ask  for, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  his  vocation?  Only 
the  inward  concentration  upon  one’s  vocation  can 
make  a man  realize  that  thousands  of  modern 
demands  are  superfluous,  that  he  is  exhausting  the 
beauty  and  the  strength  of  his  own  life  if  he  dissipates 
it  on  those  superfluous  enervating  exaggerations. 
Then  alone  will  he  understand  that  to  be  contented 
and  in  peace  is  the  only  true  plenty.  Then  alone  is 
there  room  for  mutual  esteem,  discretion  and  free 
organic  collaboration.  Then  alone  can  science,  art, 
craft,  agriculture  be  relieved  from  the  stupefying 
pressure  of  commercial  industrialism.  And,  more 
particularly,  a greater  appreciation  and  deepening  of 
things  intellectual  and  speculative  will  restore  to 
life  our  anaemic  civilization  fed  on  the  casualness  of 
novels,  journalistic  history,  vulgarizing  the  abortive 
fruit  of  a would-be  philosophic  science.  That 
gradual  withdrawing  from  the  surface  of  life  into  its 
deeper  reality  thus  brings  about  a first  relief  of  the 
frictions  and  tensions  which  must  dominate  when- 
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ever  a civilization  lives  entirely  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  stress  on  vocation,  on  craft,  on  personal  achieve- 
ment within  each  one’s  vocation,  supported  by  the 
exterior  protection  of  guilds  and  the  truly  ‘organic’ 
organization  of  a corporate  state  will  produce  the 
economic  result  of  less  needs,  less  production,  a 
reduction  of  industrialism  to  its  proper  proportions, 
a renaissance  of  true  crafts,  agriculture,  arts  and 
intellectual  interests.  Thus  Liturgy  with  its  restora- 
tion of  the  Christian  and  human  organic  values,  with 
its  restoration  of  consciousness  of  our  organic  exist- 
ence, insensibly  provokes  a civilization  more  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  tendencies  of  human 
nature  and  the  perfections  of  the  Mystical  Body, 
thereby  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of  social  and 
economic  forces.  This  equilibrium  alone  can  affect 
both  employers  and  workers  and  thus  efficaciously 
abolish  the  belt-system  and  all  it  stands  for.  And  in 
the  same  way  as  Liturgy  insensibly  prepares  the  way 
for,  and  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  the  true 

and  stronger 

consciousness  of  our  organic,  mutually  complemen- 
tary existence,  so  it  will  achieve,  Deo  volente,  a true 
corporate  human  society  where  a genuine  under- 
standing of  the  organic,  mutually  complementary 
relations  between  all  the  nations  that  make  up  this 
society,  will  rule  international  politics  as  well  as 
international  economics.  Thus  Liturgy  is  the  most 
powerful  means  for  the  realization  of  that  ideal 
which  Vladimir  Soloviev  expressed  so  neatly:  “What 


corporate  state  by  an  always  deeper 
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the  priest  begins  by  his  mysterious  rite,  the  secular 
prince  must  continue  by  his  legislation,  and  the 
people  accomplish  in  its  life”. 

Liturgy  as  Sacramentum  unitatis  et  pads  for  man  in  his 
relation  with  God. 

Liturgy  unites  man  with  God.  This  point  has  been 
underlying  all  the  other  reflexions.  Man’s  union 
with  God  is  a subject  so  deep  and  so  rich  that  only 
eternity  can  adequately  deal  with  it.  It  is  moreover 
a subject  which  is  better  lived  than  talked  about, 
better  experienced  in  the  concrete  than  speculated 
upon.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  a 
few  features  characteristic  of  the  way  Liturgy 
achieves  this  manifestation  of  its  unifying  power. 

Liturgy  derives  all  power  from  Christ,  and  its 
whole  reason  of  existence  is  to  achieve  the  union  of 
all  in  all  by  Christ,  with  Christ,  and  in  Christ.  But 
the  full  meaning  of  Christ  is  not  merely  an  individual 
meaning.  The  full  meaning  of  Christ  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Christus  Totus,  Christ  as  ‘recapitulating’,  as 
embracing  in  His  own  Mystery  the  whole  of  mankind, 
Christ  as  Head  of  the  Mystical  Body.  Christ’s  new 
commandment  was  the  commandment  of  love.  He 
made  the  commandment  of  love  of  our  neighbour 
‘similar’  to  the  commandment  of  love  of  God. 
Love  is  union,  union  is  but  love  in  the  concrete. 
Thus  Liturgy  genuinely  interprets  Christ’s  message 
by  uniting  men  to  Christ  through  their  union  with 
each  other.  Union  with  Christ  and  union  with  one’s 
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fellow-men  constitute  for  man  but  one  single  union, 
because  man  can  be  united  to  Christ  the  Head  only 
as  a member,  and  he  is  only  a member  because  he  is 
part  of  an  organism. 

Here  again  Liturgy  shows  its  relentless  insistence 
on  concrete  reality.  It  is  a fact  inherent  in  our 
nature  that  we  constitute  one  organism  with  our 
fellow-men.  Therefore,  for  Liturgy,  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  make  abstraction  of  one’s  fellow-men.  If 
Christ  united  the  first  to  the  second  commandment, 
it  is  the  task  of  Liturgy  to  maintain  and  to  foster  this 
union  of  the  two  commandments.  If  Christ  in- 
dissolubly welded  the  human  to  the  Divine,  it  is  the 
task  and  the  honour  of  Liturgy  to  maintain  and  to 
defend  the  bonds  of  this  mysterious  marriage. 
Therefore  Liturgy  has  little  or  no  inclination  to  a 
mysticism  which  treats  God  as  an  impersonal 
Absolute,  which  can  only  see  the  human  and  the 
created  as  a stain  on  the  Divine,  and  which  can  see 
in  our  fellow-men  but  an  instrument  of  torture,  one 
of  the  most  exasperating  mortifications  of  the 
‘interior’  life.  By  this  insistence  upon  the  funda- 
mental exigencies  of  our  human  nature,  Liturgy  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  thorough,  the  most 
immediate  and  the  soundest  way  of  approaching 
God.  It  surely  will  not  neglect  the  accidental 
aspects  of  life,  its  purpose  being  the  integration  of 
all  things  into  one  whole:  the  Christus  Totus.  But 
precisely  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  whole, 
Liturgy  is  most  mortifying  for  that  tendency  of  some 
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souls  to  cling  to  individual  attractions,  thrills  and 
emotions,  to  mark  time,  not  to  go  ahead  before  all 
the  possible  gratifications  of  the  self  have  been 
sucked  up  and  all  the  possible  reasons  for  escaping 
progress  have  been  exhausted.  Liturgy  goes  straight 
to  the  whole  of  man,  penetrates  into  the  core  of  his 
being,  forces  him  to  adapt  all  his  subjective  disposi- 
tions to  its  objective  norms  and  its  uncompromising 
programme.  This  programme  is  none  else  than  the 
plenitude  of  the  Christus  Totus,  the  perfect  union 
of  all  in  Christ  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  constant  adaptation  of  man’s  whole  being,  in- 
cluding mind,  will,  affections,  soul  and  body,  to 
the  objective  plan  of  the  Redemption,  is  the  Liturgy’s 
way  of  working  out  absolute  conformity  with  God’s 
Will.  It  teaches  us  not  to  consider  God’s  Will  in 
the  abstract,  not  to  interpret  it  according  to  our 
petty  ideas  and  hidden  prejudices  or  desires.  It 
wants  us  to  understand  that  God’s  Will  is  something 
utterly  concrete,  revealed  in  Christ  and  His  Church. 
For  Liturgy  the  most  concrete,  and  the  most  funda- 
mental, the  most  real  manifestation  of  God’s  Will 
lies  in  our  ‘vocation’,  that  is,  in  the  organic  function, 
the  organic  task  we  have  to  accomplish  in  the 
Mystical  Body.  This  expression  of  God’s  Will  is  at 
the  same  time  entirely  objective  and  entirely 
adapted  to  our  individual  capacities.  Without  this 
organic  conception  of  God’s  Will  there  is  room  in 
the  Church  for  many  illusions,  and  for  much  harm. 

This  adaptation  to  that  organic  world-plan  mani- 
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fested  in  the  Mystical  Body  is  a profoundly  personal 
adaptation.  Our  organic  function,  our  vocation, 
is  a cause  of  universal  importance,  a cause  into  which 
we  must  throw  all  the  vital  energies  of  our  person- 
ality. What  is  more,  the  cause  itself  is  not  something 
abstract,  is  not  a poetical  inspiration  or  a mental 
construction.  It  is  nothing  else  than  carrying  to  its 
ultimate  perfection  a supremely  Personal  Act  posited 
by  a supremely  Personal  God:  the  Redeeming- Act  of 
Christ  with  all  it  implies.  Surely  Liturgy  abhors  the 
abstract.  And  here  we  touch  the  innermost  nature 
of  this  universal  adaptation.  A personal  adaptation 
to  a Personal  Act  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  assimila- 
tion of  love.  If,  for  clarity’s  sake  one  has  always  to 
use  the  terms  ‘organic’  and  ‘organism’,  they  should 
be  purged  from  all  materialistic  implications.  The 
inner  nature,  the  blood  of  the  organism,  the  welding 
fire  of  the  universal  adaptation  is  the  Love  which  is 
the  Life  of  the  Incarnate  God:  Deus  caritas  est. 
Participation  of  life,  communion  of  being,  exchange 
of  natures  Divine  and  human,  what  else  can  this 
admirabile  commercium  be  but  an  admirable  commerce 
of  love  between  a God  Who  is  Love  and  a man 
who  is  made  for  love?  The  whole  organic  synthesis 
of  the  Liturgy  is  ablaze  with  the  white  light  of  love, 
lives  entirely  on  love,  and  produces  nothing  else 
but  love.  But,  then,  love  demands  union,  and  union 
in  its  turn  requires  presence.  The  intuition  (spiritual 
apprehension  without  discursive  reason)  of  the 
Divine  presence  is  mysticism.  Liturgy  almost 
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naturally  leads  to  this  highest  stage  of  the  ‘interior’ 
life,  a stage  which  it  actually  realizes,  in  so  far  as 
physical  union  and  presence  are  required,  at  Mass. 

To-day  many  authors  seem  to  find  something  like 
incompatibility  between  mysticism  and  Liturgy. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  the  obvious  role  Liturgy 
leaves  to  the  body  and  to  matter  in  general.  But  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a strange  inconsequence  in 
this  objection.  God  has  only  mystical  knowledge; 
yet  He  knows  matter.  He  unites  Himself  to  chosen 
men  and  women;  yet  He  does  not  make  abstraction 
of  their  having  both  a body  and  a soul.  St.  Gertrude’s 
Revelations  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  this. 
If  mysticism  is  truly  a certain  kind  of  supernatural 
intuition,  it  must  be  a certain  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  God’s  Intuition.  But  God’s  Intuition — and 
all  true  intuition,  for  that  matter — cannot  make 
abstraction ; on  the  contrary,  intuition  precisely 
means  a perfect  hold  of  the  mind  on  the  whole  of 
the  object,  a perfect  penetration  into  even  the 
darkest  corners  of  being.  The  object  of  God’s 
Intuition  is  reality  in  its  widest  and  fullest  meaning 
and  bearing.  Therefore  God  cannot  see  our  spiritual 
life  otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  Christ  and  His 
Redeeming-Act.  And  as,  in  reality,  man  is  essentially 
linked  up  with  his  fellow-men  and  is  essentially 
composed  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  it  seems  to  us 
an  extremely  imperfect  mysticism  which  does  not 
see  things  as  they  are  in  God’s  eyes,  or  even  deliber- 
ately makes  abstraction  from  essential  parts  which 
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go  to  make  up  reality.  If  we  study  mysticism  in  the 
light  of  a philosophy  which  is  a priori  individualistic 
or  even  plainly  rationalistic,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  interpret  rightly  such  Counter-Reforma- 
tion mystics  as  St.  Theresa  or  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
What  they  tell  us  about  renouncement  and  abstrac- 
tion must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  universal 
Christian  reality  which  is  fundamen tally  sacramental. 
One  cannot  help  being  surprised  at  the  naive 
approach  to  mysticism  of  most  authors  to-day; 
they  treat  it  in  an  exclusively  individualistic  and 
psychological  way.  The  mystical  experience  with 
which  Liturgy  provides  us,  or  anyhow,  may  provide 
us,  seems  far  more  genuine  because  far  more  com- 
plete. It  does  not  make  us  experience  an  abstract 
quality  of  God,  or  an  extremely  subtle  apprehension 
of  our  own  self,  but  it  bathes  us — the  whole  of  our 
being,  body  and  soul — in  reality  just  as  this  reality  is 
before  God,  that  is,  the  full  organic  reality  of  which 
the  eternally  Redeeming  Christ  is  the  all-embracing, 
all-supporting,  all-inspiring,  all-vivifying  Pneuma, 
Supernatural  Life-principle.  This  reality,  the  Opus 
Redemptionis  in  its  plenitude,  is  already  sacrament- 
ally present,  mystically  present,  at  Mass.  What  can 
prevent  God  from  at  least  thinning  the  veil  of  faith 
and  making  us  experience  the  whole  of  religious 
reality  in  a degree  compatible  with  our  state  as 
wayfarers?  Why  can  He  not  show  us  in  our  inner- 
most being  that  we  are  an  organic  element,  a tiniest 
wave  in  the  immense  stream  of  God’s  Life-corn- 
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munion  to  mankind  as  a whole,  and  to  the  whole  of 
creation  solidary  with  this  organic  mankind?  We 
can  go  still  further.  God  may  extend  such  a grace 
of  genuine  ‘corporate*  mysticism  to  a group,  to  a 
congregation,  to  the  Church  at  large,  as  one  corpor- 
ate receptacle  of  one  corporate  grace.  Is  the 
Redeeming- Act  not  an  essentially  ‘corporate’  grace? 
And  is  it  not  perfectly  normal  that  such  a ‘corporate’ 
grace  should  unfold  its  beauty  and  force  into  a 
genuine  ‘corporate’  mysticism?  In  corporate  mysti- 
cism Liturgy  achieves  its  aim.  We  think  that  this 
is  not  only  possible  but  happens  more  often  than 
we  realize.  Who  can  tell  what  has  happened  when 
on  Easter-Sunday  after  Mass  a whole  congregation 
goes  home  in  the  indescribable  quiet,  grave,  supreme 
happiness  of  silent  consciousness  of  the  goodness  of 
fellow-Christians  and  of  solidarity  with  a nature 
bursting  with  young  new  life?  ‘Mass-suggestion’ 
will  doubtless  be  insinuated.  Insinuations  are  but 
insinuations.  The  insinuation  of  mass-suggestion 
would  not  carry  more  weight  than  the  insinuation 
of  auto-suggestion  in  individual  mystics  as  we  under- 
stand this  term  to-day.  The  fact  is  that  no  rational- 
istic philosopher  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have 
experienced  it.  Christmas,  Lent,  Passiontide,  Palm- 
Sunday,  Holy  Week,  the  Holy  Feast  of  Easter, 
all  these  are  sources  of  a mysticism,  a genuine 
‘corporate’  mysticism  which  is  far  beyond  the 
grasp  of  individualistic  psychology,  and  would 
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require  a profound  study  made  by  true  Christians: 
it  would  reveal  a new  and  a deeper  aspect  of  Christian 
mysticism. 

Why  should  corporate  mysticism  have  escaped 
attention?  The  reasons  seem  to  be  mainly  these. 
First  of  all,  such  an  experience  of  ‘corporate’ 
mysticism  is  entirely  moulded  on  the  objective  reality, 
independent  of  individual  caprices.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  deeper  reason,  that  this  kind  of  mystical 
experience  affects  the  whole,  the  whole  of  man 
and  the  whole  of  reality.  It  has  therefore  the  effect 
which  we  described  as  the  general  effect  of  Liturgy: 
health.  When  one  is  perfectly  healthy  one  does  not 
easily  lend  oneself  to  scientific  observation,  not 
even  to  self-analysis.  There  is  nothing  that  stands 
out,  only  a perfect  equilibrium  of  all  the  forces 
without  exception.  Thus  there  is  simply  no  starting- 
point  for  the  analysis,  the  only  thing  falling  under 
observation  at  all  being  the  whole  precisely  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  being  a ‘corporate’  experience, 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  shared  by  others  in  various 
degrees  and  ways  would  discourage  any  special 
attention  given  to  oneself.  Such  an  experience 
would  leave  in  individuals  no  desire  to  make  it  an 
object  of  study.  The  only  trace  it  leaves  behind  is 
the  desire — an  immense  desire — to  prolong  the 
experience,  or  once  passed,  to  renew  it,  till  the 
veil  shall  be  tom  from  top  to  bottom  and  the 
experience  of  this  profoundly  Christian  ‘corporate’ 
mysticism  shall  fill  our  eternal  now. 
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We  have  entitled  this  last  part:  Sacramentum 
unitatis  et  pads.  We  have  spoken  almost  exclusively 
of  unity,  and  we  have  hardly  mentioned  peace. 
But  we  have  shown  how  the  unity  which  is  the 
fundamental  preoccupation  of  Liturgy  is  a unity  of 
organic  collaboration,  of  complementary  integration, 
of  order,  hierarchy,  and  harmony.  Is  this  not  peace? 
We  have  shown  that  Liturgy  calls  this  unity  ‘health’. 
But  is  health  not  simply  the  term  to  designate  the 
peace  of  an  organism?  Thus  whenever  we  spoke  of 
unity,  we  were  speaking  of  peace.  But  just  as  our 
unity  was  not  a material,  static  unity,  but  a living 
dynamic  unity,  or  rather,  an  always  closer  union 
through  an  always  more  intense  unification,  so  is 
our  peace  not  a static  peace.  Our  peace  is  not  the 
undoing  of  action,  it  is  the  perfection  of  action. 
Peace  is  not  the  bourgeois  cowardly  wish  not  to  be 
disturbed,  a wish  inspired  by  vulgar  egotism.  Peace 
is  the  perfect  balance  of  all  our  forces  at  the  glorious 
zenith  of  their  complementary  collaboration.  If 
we  want  peace,  we  want  it  because  lack  of  peace  is 
lack  of  collaboration ; lack  of  peace  is  lack  of  power ; 
lack  of  peace  is  the  undoing  of  life.  We  want  peace 
not  for  fear  of  war,  but  because  peace  alone  produces 
life,  peace  alone  is  creative.  God’s  peace  produced 
the  Fiat  Lux,  Mary’s  peace  produced  the  Fiat  Caro, 
the  Church’s  peace  produces  the  Fiat  Christus. 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  say  unto  thine 
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apostles,  I leave  you  peace,  my  peace  I give  unto  you ; 
look  not  upon  my  sins 

but  upon  the  faith  of  thy  church ; 
and  vouchsafe 

to  grant  her  peace  and  union 
according  to  thy  wilTT" 

who  livest  and  reignest  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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his  is  an  ideal.  And  the  obvious  question  will 


A arise  at  once:  how  must  we  make  this  ideal  real 
and  concrete?  Mostly  this  question  is  formulated 
in  this  way:  What  must  we  do? 

To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  questions  that  characterize  the  modern 
mentality.  We  ask:  what  must  I do?  because  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  And  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  because  our  mind  is  empty  and  our  thought 
lies  fettered  in  the  chains  of  our  sentimentality  and 
imagination.  Our  mind  is  empty,  and  our  thought 
does  not  work,  not  because  we  are  not  intelligent, 
but  because  we  have  lived  entirely  on  sensations 
and  other  emotions,  we  are  suffering  from  that 
murderous  ‘hygienics-cinema-week-end-mentality’ . 
The  norm  of  our  morals  is  sentimentality.  All 
reflection  has  become  too  much  for  us:  the  first 
page  we  look  at  in  a paper  is  the  picture-page  and 
the  last  thing  we  read  is  the  leader.  The  question 
what  to  do  reminds  one  of  a certain  passage  of 
St.  Luke:  “But  Martha  was  busy  about  much  serving. 
Who  stood  and  said:  Lord,  hast  thou  no  care  that 
my  sister  hath  left  me  alone  to  serve?  Speak  to  her 
therefore,  that  she  help  me.  And  the  Lord  answering, 
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said  to  her:  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and 
art  troubled  about  many  things.  But  one  thing  is 
necessary  . . We  want  action,  meetings,  speeches, 
posters,  a coloured  shirt  perhaps,  and  a more-safe- 
milk-bill  for  fitter  propagandists.  All  these  things 
may  be  necessary  for  Catholic  Action  and  for  the 
liturgical  movement.  Yet,  Christ  knew  what  He 
was  saying;  but  one  thing  necessary.  . . . What, 
then,  may  this  one  thing  be?  This  one  necessary 
thing  is  that  before  ‘doing  something’,  before 
‘acting’,  we  should  concern  ourselves  about  being; 
before  you  think  of  Catholic  Action,  be  a Catholic; 
before  you  think  of  the  liturgical  movement,  be 
fully  liturgical  yourself.  And  to  transform  yourself 
you  need  a definite  and  clear  view  of  what  you  are 
now  and  of  what  you  ought  to  be.  In  other  words: 
you  must  acquire  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Liturgy, 
you  must  adapt  and  assimilate  its  philosophy,  and 
then  put  your  own  innermost  being  to  the  test. 
Having  done  this  you  will  see  much  more  clearly 
than  anyone  can  tell  you  which  are  the  lines  on 
which  the  liturgical  movement  must  develop,  the 
means,  and  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  each  of  these 
means.  You  will  soon  realize  that  the  problem  is 
very  different  from  a question  of  the  use  or  not  of 
the  vernacular.  You  will  see  that  it  is  a problem  of 
mentality,  as  is  the  case  whenever  mankind  passes 
into  a new  state.  You  will  see  that  mentality  can 
only  be  cured  by  what  we  called  a ‘philosophy’, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is 
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particularly  increased  by  the  anti-intellectualism  of 
our  times. 

Space  is  limited:  only  three  ways,  three  main  lines 
of  setting  about  it  will  be  suggested  here.  The 
first  is:  read  what  has  been  said  a second  time. 
Stop  whenever  you  pass  from  one  idea  to  another 
till  they  become  real  living  ideas,  till  they  have 
become  your  mentality.  Try  to  act  accordingly, 
now.  Go  on  reading  whatever  you  can  get  hold 
of  in  the  same  line,  and  then  finally  throw  your 
whole  self  into  the  liturgical  movement,  be  a cell, 
not  of  Lenin,  not  even  of  Stalin,  but  of  Christ. 
And  always  remember  that  your  action  may  be  frus- 
trated, but  that  nothing  can  prevent  you  from  being 
what  you  are:  there  is  no  harder,  no  quicker,  no  more 
irresistible  propaganda  than  to  be  yourself  an  un- 
alloyed liturgical  fact  in  the  middle  of  your  own 
environment.  Believe  in  that. 

Then,  you  should  think  and  judge  all  things  on 
the  lines  of  the  philosophy  of  Liturgy.  Liturgy 
tests  the  value  of  all  things  and  actions  by  the 
spiritual,  which  it  regards  as  the  norm  of  all  material 
values.  It  sees  all  individuals,  all  problems  as  organi- 
cally united,  that  is,  it  judges  all  and  everything  by 
the  common  good,  with  a view  to  the  whole. 
Whatsoever  disturbs  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
whole  or  even  of  a part  of  the  whole,  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Self  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  are 
rejected  without  compromise.  The  cult,  the  sacra- 
mental principle,  that  characteristic  of  human  re- 
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ligion,  must  be  put  definitely  above  materialistic 
naturalism,  emotional  humanitarianism  and  rational- 
istic mysticism.  Liturgy  resents  any  compromise  that 
would  tarnish  the  beauty  of  Christ  and  His  Church, 
whether  the  attack  comes  from  heresy,  banality, 
anti-intellectualism,  rationalism,  or  humanitarian 
sentimentality.  Liturgy  sees  authority  neither  as 
democracy  nor  as  autocracy,  but  as  an  organic 
unifying  principle,  infinitely  supple  and  infinitely 
respectful  of  individual  features,  always  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  head  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  feet,  nor  the  feet  that  of  the  head.  Liturgy 
reveres  tradition,  but  it  knows  how  to  distinguish 
what  childhood  is  called  upon  to  transmit  to  the 
adult  from  what  dies,  and  has  to  die,  with  the 
withering  of  childhood.  Liturgy  understands  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  and  hence  the  supreme  importance 
of  a civilization  with  a strong  intellectual  life 
maintaining,  deepening,  and  exploiting  philosophy 
(in  our  sense)  in  order  to  make  life  as  fecund  as 
possible.  Liturgy  judges  by  capacities,  needs, 
quality,  and  importance  of  work.  Modern  industry 
with  its  aimless  forcing  of  an  always  greater  quantity 
of  production,  with  its  debasing  belt-system  on  one 
side  and  an  equally  debasing  money-spending  system 
on  the  other,  all  this  is  realized  to  be  an  exasperating 
stupidity.  Such  stupidities  cannot  be  cured  by 
partial  measures  invented  by  an  empty-headed 
humanitarianism:  the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not 
prevent  the  belt-system  from  being  introduced  by 
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the  same  circles  of  money-mongers  who  pretended 
to  abolish  such  unhuman  conditions.  Liturgy 
demands  a change  of  mentality,  and  only  when 
this  change  has  been  effected  the  right  measures 
will  be  seen,  taken,  and  have  a lasting  effect. 
Finally,  Liturgy  sees  in  the  corporate  state  the 
ideal  organization  of  social  life  in  the  natural 
order  because  the  corporate  state  is  the  closest 
possible  imitation  or  reflection  of  the  Christian 
Organism:  both  are  based  on  the  organic  principle. 
For  the  true  corporate  state  rejects  a flat  and  un- 
meaning democracy  as  well  as  what  the  present 
Pope  has  called  so  rightly  ‘Statolatry’.  The  corporate 
state  knows  that  it  is  only  an  organizer  of  free 
individual  efforts,  that  it  has  to  respect  all  the 
levels  of  life  on  which  the  individual  may  choose  to 
exercise  his  energy.  It  knows  also  that  above  the 
state  or  the  nation  there  is  mankind,  and  just  as  it  is 
unjust  that  one  individual  asserts  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  group,  so  it  is  equally  unjust  for  a nation  to 
assert  itself  at  the  expense  of  another  nation:  both 
destroy  the  organic  collaboration  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  the  genuine  corporate  state.  In  itself  an 
organism  it  will  respect  the  universal  organism  of 
which  it  makes  part.  Think,  and  judge  political 
developments  and  your  daily  paper  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  derived  straight  from  Liturgy,  the 
Common  Act. 

Thirdly,  on  the  same  principle  laid  down  above, 
that  to  be  is  more  fundamentally  important  than  to 
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do,  we  should  suggest  that  the  very  first  (but  not 
exclusive!)  aim  of  an  intelligently  led  liturgical 
movement  is  to  take  hold  of  those  members  of  our 
generation  who  are  still  unsophisticated  or  the  least 
infected  by  the  wrong  mentality,  we  mean:  the 
clergy,  the  students  and  young  workers,  and,  above 
all,  the  children.  It  is  most  disconcerting  to  see 
how  so  much  workable  energy  is  spent  on  efforts 
to  transform  men  and  women  who  are  of  an  age 
when  a change  of  mentality  is  exceedingly  hard. 
In  order  to  cope  with  these  difficulties  of  the 
present  moment  the  vernacular  is  urged,  reforms 
are  demanded,  in  short,  a plain  mutilation  of  the 
Liturgy  is  required  so  that  those  people,  that  is, 
the  passing  generation,  may  profit  more  than  they 
do.  This  seems  the  very  limit  of  shortsightedness,  is 
a cruelty  to  the  generation  which  we  are  supposed 
to  build  up,  and  incidentally  greatly  hampers  the 
progress  of  mankind’s  evolution.  Nor  is  it  very 
intelligent,  for,  first  of  all,  those  partial  measures 
will  not  more  than  any  other  measures  bring  about 
that  fundamental  change  we  desire,  and  secondly, 
it  is  psychologically  certain  that  to  see  the  Liturgy  in 
reality  worked  out  by  their  own  children,  by  the  rising 
generation  with  their  still  supple  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  and  by  the  young  clergy  who  will  soon  trans- 
form parish  life  from  a formula  to  an  organic 
expression  of  the  Church,  that  all  this,  we  say,  will 
have  a far  deeper  influence  on  the  men  and  women 
of  our  generation  than  any  artificial  exterior  devices. 
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Now  it  may  be  said:  “But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Liturgy  is  identical  with  Christianity?”  We  mean 
indeed  to  say  that  Liturgy  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term  is  integral,  unalloyed  and 
uncompromising  Christianity.  That  is  why  we  think 
that  the  present  chaos  is  but  the  transition  to  the 
apotheosis  of  Mary’s  Fiat  and  Christ’s  Consummatum 
est  in  mankind  and  that  the  liturgical  movement  of 
which  we  see  only  the  beginnings  is  pregnant  with 
an  immense  future. 
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